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INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


SECOND EDITION 
BY J. H. DODD 


A carefully selected approach has been used in this new 
edition in order that the study of economics will have an 
immediate appeal to the imagination and the interest of the 
student without confusing him with technical theories. For 
instance, Part I, which includes the first three chapters, 
provides a natural background or setting for the presentation 
of the various economic principles that are to follow. In 
other words, these chapters give a preview or provide a 





WORKBOOK “springboard” into the definitely organized plan of learning 

that is to follow. 

ACHIEVEMENT 

TESTS The discussions are organized in such a manner that new 
knowledge is built upon old knowledge. The arrangement of 
TEACHERS’ the topics is such that the student proceeds from the known 
MANUAL to the unknown. Appropriate subject matter is carefully 
grouped into parts, and each part logically follows the pre- 
a ceding topics. The student's particular attention is called 





to the treatment of important present-day economic principles. 
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and how it seads 


“20TH CENTURY” leads not only in state adoptions, but 
also in individual school adoptions. It is now the adopted 


textbook in 11 of the 15 states which have a state adopted book 
in typing. These are: 
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Texas 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
is the adopted book in more indi- 
vidual schools than all other 
competing books combined. 


20" CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION — BY LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 








Consider, for a moment, the underlying reasons why “20TH CENTURY” 
popularity is mounting higher and higher: (1) it offers a definite lesson plan for 
each daily assignment; (2) it introduces such scientific teaching devices as 
complete alphabet exercises, drills that fix the mental impression of new reaches, 


correct stroking drills, memorized-paragraph drills, and control drill paragraphs; 
and (3) the assignments provide for the individual differences of students. 
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Program Building for Business Education Conferences 


Teachers of business education, as all other teachers, are called upon to 
attend a great many meetings. In fact, in a recent survey, the California Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association indicated that their most important objective was: 
**To encourage teachers of business subjects to meet in local, regional, state, 
and national groups in order to improve their professional growth.’’ This is all 
well and good, providing the program builders for these conferences have given 
serious thought to the general theme of the meetings, as well as to the nature 
and content of the discussion groups, panel groups, general sessions, and 
luncheon meetings. 


The theme of a program should be one that will have real meaning, not 
just something that will look imposing on a printed program. This theme 
should be along present trends as, for instance, the theme, ‘‘Co-ordination of and 
Opportunities for Business Education in the National ‘Defense Program,” or 
**The Youth, the School, and the Job.”’ 


In the general meetings and discussion groups, care should be taken that 
teachers do not become so engrossed in immediate problems that they will want 
to revolutionize the whole commercial or business education program to meet 
some present emergency, such as National Defense. Many of the teachers are 
working with children of junior high school age and it will be several years before 
these students will go out into the world of business. The programs should, by all 
means, stress sane guidance and training in the fundamentals in order that our 
young people may take their part in the life and activities of the world in which 
they may find themselves now and in the future. 


Programs must be general enough to hold the interests of teachers all the 
way from the junior high school through the university. Then, there must also 
be a definite tie-up with the businessmen for whom teachers of business educa- 
tion are preparing their students. 


Too often the program, whether it is for a luncheon, a day, or two days, 
fails to provide any time for teachers to discuss informally the problems with 
which they are confronted from day to day in the classroom. 


There should also be time allowed for some music, which may be group 
singing, performances from the host school, or from talented members attend- 
ing the meeting. Then, too, those who plan the program should not be above 
the practice of opening the meeting, or at least a luncheon, with a prayer. 


I should like to make one other suggestion: If those attending the luncheon 
seem to feel some sort of inner urge to leave before the speaker has finished, try 
having the speaker before the main dinner course. This plan has been tried 
and proved quite satisfactory. 


In program building and planning the thought should be kept in mind that 
every program a teacher is asked to attend must give him either information 
or inspiration that will benefit him long after the theme of the day is forgotten. 
This benefit may come from a song that is sung, from a speech that is delivered, 
or from a conversation with some fellow teacher. 


GO enim 


Meairs, president of the California 
Ad... Educators’ Association; head of 
the commercial department, Huntington 
Beach High School, Huntington Beach, 

California. 
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Bookkeeping Aims — At What? 






Part Il 


by 


Robert C. Sexton 
Central Continuation School 
Dubuque, lowa 


The second and concluding article of a series con- 
tributed by Mr. Sexton. The first article appeared in 
the October issue. 


MEASURING OUTCOMES. Measuring out- 
comes is probably the most difficult phase of 
teaching. Many of the expected outcomes, 
as expressed in terms of the aims of book- 
keeping, may be integrated with complex 
behavior patterns. The real outcome of 
business knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
does not become apparent except in use for 
the betterment of the students’ economic 
lives. But, that type of criticism applies to 
measuring all educational outcomes. The 
real test of education is not the mere posses- 
sion of certain attitudes, skills, and knowl- 
edges, but the use of them in living. 

The best the teacher can do in the final 
measurement of outcomes is to determine 
whether the students possess the knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes aimed at and whether 
they can apply them to a variety of situa- 
tions. An adequate testing program will 
not only perform these functions, but it 
will also show the educational growth of 
the students. 

Objective testing of attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and ideals is difficult. Printed tests 
of this type are available, but they are 
designed to cover the entire education pro- 
gram. Therefore, the contribution of one 
subject is subordinated, as it should be, to 
the behavior patterns developed through the 
entire educational process. Ordinarily, the 
teacher will have to depend on careful 
observation of students to measure the 
development of attitudes. 

Objective tests which may be used by the 
teacher are of three kinds: First, a test of 
business concepts which is given at the be- 
ginning of the course to provide the teacher 
with an inventory of the students’ business 
knowledge on which to build a course. A 
similar test may be given at the end of the 
course to determine student growth in 
general business knowledges. Standardized 


tests for this purpose may be obtained from 
a large number of educational publishers. 

Second, a power test of understanding and 
ability to apply bookkeeping principles and 
procedures. This type of test should be given 
at the end of each unit of work as a guide 
for determining mastery of the unit. Most 
textbooks are supplemented by standardized 
tests of this type. 

Third, study tests or guides to be used as a 
basis for student self-evaluation of pro- 
cedures and knowledges and to serve as a 
guide for further study. ‘These tests may 
accompany the textbook, but they should be 
adjusted by the teacher to the students’ 
needs. 

The testing program should not be used as 
an infrequent, critical judge who steps into 
the class to separate the sheep from the 
goats. All tests should be used for diagnosis 
and guidance as well as for grading purposes. 
Evaluation should be going on at all times 
through informal discussion and criticism, 
not just occasionally through formal tests. 

The students should understand their 
share of responsibility for evaluation of 
their progress. If the ideal type of teacher- 
student co-operation is present, there will be 
a continuous, stimulating, individual evalu- 
ation of progress in operation at all times. 

Final outcomes will vary, of course, with 
individuals. ‘The bookkeeping course was 
aimed at the partial fulfillment of certain 
student needs. If it accomplishes its pur- 
poses in a reasonable degree, the following 
will be among the desirable outcomes: 

1. Ability to keep records for business 
purposes. 

2. Ability to do advanced work in book- 
keeping. 

3. Self-realization of interests, abilities, 
and aptitudes in the field of bookkeeping 
and accounting. 
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4. A realization of the importance of 
records to business and personal welfare. 

5. Ability and desire to plan and to record 
personal expenditures. 

6. Improved ability as a consumer through 
the application of sound business procedures 
to spending. 

7. Ability to keep records for a social or a 
civic organization. 

8. A better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the business life of the local com- 
munity in particular and all business in 
general. 

9. Improvement in the traits of thrift, 
honesty, industry, service, responsibility, 
loyalty, and co-operation. 

10. Improved habits of neatness, accur- 
acy, thoroughness, initiative, and systematic 
thinking. 

11. Improved ability in the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic and writing. 


GRADE PLACEMENT AND TIME ALLOTMENT. 
In the ordinary five-teacher high school, 
bookkeeping should be a one-year course 
offered in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
One year of bookkeeping should be required 
of all students who choose a general business 
or an office type of training. At least one 
semester of bookkeeping should be strongly 
recommended, but not required, for the 
students who choose home-making or agri- 
cultural training. However, any student, 
regardless of the training he expects to take, 
should be permitted to elect bookkeeping for 
its contribution to general education. 

The bookkeeping course assumes previous 
contact with the simple personal records 
and business forms that were studied in 
junior business training, but such contact 
is not absolutely necessary for success in 
the work. 

All work in the bookkeeping course must 
be done in a fifty-minute period each day. 
All working materials should be left in the 
bookkeeping room. The stated allotment of 
time may be temporarily increased for in- 
dividual students in special cases. Other 
students, whose projects include direct 
business experience, may be permitted to 
attend class only one or two times each week. 

UNIT ONE—FUNDAMENTALS UNDERLYING 
RECORD KEEPING 

This unit is based on 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting, Eighteenth Edition. 
The unit may be considered an introductory 
unit or a pre-unit, for it leads to either 
‘Simplified Record Keeping” or ‘Personal 
and Social Record Keeping” (units for later 
study). Since this unit serves as an intro- 
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duction to bookkeeping, knowledges and 
understanding are emphasized rather than 
absolute mastery of skills. The mastery 
may be gained by the application of know]- 
edges in real situations in later units. The 
time allowed for the unit is from one to two 
weeks, depending, of course, on the back- 
ground and the students’ speed in learning. 


StupENT Aim: 


1. To become acquainted with the fundamentals 
which are the basis of record keeping. 


TEACHER Arms: 
1. To develop student interest in record keeping. 
2. To prepare the students for the record keeping 
that is to follow by introducing them to the 
fundamentals which are the basis of record 
keeping. 
a. The balance sheet as a complete picture of the 
financial condition of an individual, a club, or 
a business. 
b. The balance sheet as the first step in the be- 
ginning bookkeeping records. 
c. The meaning of assets, liabilities, and proprie- 
torship. 
d. The effect of transactions on assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship. 
. The use of the account in recording changes 
caused by transactions. 
. The meaning of debit and credit. 
. The debit and credit formula. 
. A working vocabulary of basic bookkeeping 
terms. 
MATERIALS: 


. Plates in the textbook. 

. Problems and exercises to be written. 

. Problems and exercises to be discussed orally. 
. Reading assignment in the textbook. 

. New words for vocabulary study. 

. Student experiences and background. 

. Study guides for evaluating progress. 


o 
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StuDENT ACTIVITIES: 


Reading for information. 

. Listening to explanations and demonstrations. 

. Participating in discussions and demonstrations. 
. Reciting. 

Memorizing. 

Working exercises. 

. Using study guides for evaluation and review. 

. Evaluating own work. 

. Constructing family and personal balance sheet. 
. Drawing on experience and background for in- 
formation. 


— 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT ONE 
StupENT Arm: 
1. What is the first step necessary in record keeping? 
TEaAcHER AIM: 

1. To present the first step in record keeping— 
finding the financial condition—through deter- 
mination of (a) what is owned, (b) what is owed, 
and (c) owner’s net worth. 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Class discussion. 

2. Demonstration. ; 

$. Drawing on students’ past experiences. 

METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT: 


1. What should be the first step in planning any 
system of record keeping? Getting books might 




























































be all right, but what will you record in them? 
Setting up accounts might be all right, but how 
much will you have to start in each account? 
The best thing to do is to find out what assets 
we already own. 


2. All business life is based on property. What are 
some types of property which are generally 
owned by an individual? The teacher may select 
various items contributed by the students and 
he may assign imaginary values to them and list 
them on the blackboard. 

3. Does the total amount of property show the true 
value of the owner? What if he has to take part 
of the property to pay a debt? The owner must 
consider his debts to others before he can figure 
his ownership. The debts should be listed in the 
same manner as the property. 

4. How does the owner figure his net worth? By 
subtracting the total of the debts from the total 
of the property. In other words, property equals 
the debt plus the ownership. 

5. Application of bookkeeping terms to property, 
debts, and ownership. Assets are property; 
liabilities are debts; and proprietorship or net 
worth is ownership. In bookkeeping language— 
Assets equal Liabilities plus Proprietorship. That 
is the first step in planning a bookkeeping sys- 
tem—to find the financial condition of the indi- 
vidual by determining (a) what he owns, (b) 
what he owes, and (c) his net worth. 


ProsLems ror Cxiass Discussion: 


1. If Peter McGinnis has assets of $1,500 and lia- 
bilities of $500, what is his proprietorship? 

2. If Janet Arthur has liabilities of $25 and a pro- 
prietorship of $75, what is the total of her assets? 

3. W. A. Daws owns the following personal assets: 
cash, $89.76; furniture with an estimated value of 
$1,600; wearing apparel valued at $225. He has 
no liabilities. Summarize his financial affairs and 
show his present worth. 

4. The St. John Church has the following assets: 
cash, $211.75; church building valued at $25,000; 
equipment valued at $8,000. The church owes 
the First National Bank $600 for money bor- 
rowed. State the assets, the liabilities, and the 
proprietorship. 

5. The Roberts Clothing Company uses property 
worth $20,000. The proprietorship of The Rob- 
erts Clothing Company is $14,000. Explain how 
it is possible for both of these statements to be 
correct. 

6. Prepare an estimated statement of the financial 
condition of either yourself, your family, a friend, 
or an imaginary person, club, or business. 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT TWO 
StuDENT Aim: 

1. To present the financial condition of the indi- 
vidual, club, or business in the form of a book- 
keeping statement. 

TEACHER AIM: 


1. To develop the balance sheet as the complete 
statement of financial condition of an individual, 
a club, or a business. 


PROCEDURE: 
1. Discussion. 
2. Recall of past experiences. 
3. Demonstration. 
4. Activity in making out the balance sheet. 








Mernop or DeveLopMEnt: 
1. Extensive review of assets, liabilities, and pro- 
prietorship. 
2. In bookkeeping, a formal statement (usually 
called the balance sheet) is prepared at a given 


date. It shows (a) what a man owns and the 
total value, (b) what he owes and the total 
amount, and (c) how much he is worth. 


3. Analyze the balance sheet, classifying assets and 
liabilities. Students will classify into a formal 
balance sheet a statement of property, debts, 
and ownership. Individual aid should be given 
wherever necessary to accomplish this task. Re- 
call the fundamental bookkeeping equation: 
Assets equal Liabilities plus Proprietorship. 


PROBLEMS FoR CLass Discussion: 


(Page and exercise references will be used to save 
space.) 

1. Page 7, Problem 4. 

2. Page 7, Problem 6. 

3. Page 8, Exercise 3. 

4. Page 8, Exercise 4. 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT THREE 
STuDENT AIM: 


1. To evaluate the efficiency of his study on the 
important features of: 

a. The balance sheet as a complete picture of 
the financial condition of an individual, a 
club, or a business. 

b. The initial balance sheet as the first step in 
the beginning bookkeeping records. 

c. The meaning of assets, liabilities, and pro- 
prietorship. 

TEACHER Arms: 
1. To evaluate the students’ 
handling these features. 
2. To provide further study opportunities whenever 
they are necessary. 


understanding in 


PROCEDURE: 
1. Written exercises. 
2. Study guides. 
3. Self-analysis. 
4. Remedial work. 


MetHop oF DEVELOPMENT: 


1. Supervised study. Written exercises—page 8, 
Exercises 1 and 2. Individual help wherever 
necessary. 

2. Study Guide 1. Check. Evaluate knowledge. 
Discuss weak points and do remedial work. 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT FOUR 


StuDENT AIMs: 


1. To observe the effect of business transactions on 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. 

2. To find a method of recording changes made by 
transactions without making a new balance sheet 
after each transaction. 


TEACHER AImMs: 


1. To show the effect of business transactions on the 
balance sheet items. 

2. To develop the use of accounts in recording 
business transactions. 


PROCEDURE: 


1. Discussion. 

2. Student demonstration. 

3. Drawing on background, experience, and pre 
vious knowledge. 
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Mernop oF DEVELOPMENT: 


1. Discussion of business transactions with empha- 
sis upon exchange of values. Here is an excellent 
opportunity to develop a concept of business 
methods and ethics. A business transaction is 
an exchange of real values. The buyer exchanges 
one thing of value for another thing of value, 
personal need or desire being the determining 
factor in the exchange. Have the class think of 
possible transactions and point out the exchange 
values. 


2. Show the effect of the exchange of values on 
the two items in the balance sheet. This is the 
basis of double entry bookkeeping. The students 
should be impressed with the fact that it is 
neither practical nor desirable to record the effect 
of transactions directly into the balance sheet. 


3. Have students suggest a solution to the problem 
of recording the transaction. Someone will sug- 
gest grouping all transactions affecting a single 
item under one heading. That is the account. 

4. Illustrate the two sides of the account by using 
the balances shown in the balance sheet. 


ProBLEMS FoR Ciass DIscuUsSsION: 


1. Why is it desirable to open an account for each 
item in the beginning balance sheet of any enter- 
prise? 

2. What is the relationship between total debits 
and total credits? 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT FIVE 
StuDENT AIMs: 
1. To understand the meaning and the use of the 
debit and credit sides of an account. 


2. To record the effect of business transactions by 
use of accounts. 


TEACHER AIMs: 


1. To develop an understanding of the meaning 
and the use of the debit and credit sides of an 
account. 


2. To develop the use of the account in recording 
business transactions. 


PROCEDURE: 


1. Review discussion. 

2. Explanation and demonstration. 
8. Supervised study. 

4. Writing exercises. 


Metnop or DEVELOPMENT: 


1. Review need for accounts. Review method of 
showing the balance of an account from the 
balance sheet information. 


2. Present an explanation of the terms used to des- 
ignate the right and the left sides of the account 
and an application of the terms. Accounts that 
are assets have debit balances. Accounts that 
are liabilities or proprietorship have credit bal- 
ances. 


8. Increases in an account are placed on the same 
side as the balance. Decreases in an account are 
shown by placing the amount on the opposite 
side from the balance. In other words, asset 
increases and liability and proprietorship de- 
creases are debits. Asset decreases and liability 
and proprietorship increases are credits. 

4. The statements given above are applied as they 
are explained by a blackboard demonstration. 
After the demonstration, the complete debit and 
credit formula is presented to the class: 
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Formvu.a For Desits AND CREDITS 





DezsitTs 
1. Increases in Assets 
2. Decreases in Liabilities 
3. Decreases in Proprietorship 


CREDITS 


1. Decreases in Assets 
2. Increases in Liabilities 
3. Increases in Proprietorship 


ProBLEeMs For Ciass Discussion: 
1. Page 15, Problem 2. 
2. Page 15, Problem 3. 
3. Page 15, Problem 4. 
4. Page 15, Problem 5. 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT SIX 
StTupENT AIM: 


1. To use the account in recording the effects of 
business transactions. 


TEACHER AIM: 


1. To develop skill in the use of the account to 
record the effect of business transactions. 


PROCEDURE: 


1. Review. 

2. Discussion. 

8. Writing exercises. 
4. Supervised study. 


METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT: 


1. Supervised study accompanied, wherever neces- 
sary, by discussion and help with individual 
difficulties. 


ProspiemMs FoR Cxiass Discussion: 


. Page 15, Problem 1. 
. Page 16, Problem 2. 
. Page 16, Problem 8. 
. Page 16, Problem 4. 
. Page 16, Problem 5. 
. Page 17, Problem 6. 
. Page 17, Problem 7. 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT SEVEN 


Srupent Arms: 
1. To evaluate knowledge and skill in the use of the 
following features: 
a. The effect of transactions on assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship. 
b. The use of the account in recording changes 
caused by transactions. 
c. The meaning of debit and credit. 
d. The debit and credit formula. 
2. Further drill and study, if necessary, to com- 
plete knowledge and skill. 


TEAcHER Arms: 
1. To evaluate the students’ knowledge and skill in 
the features mentioned above. 
2. To provide further study opportunity whenever 
necessary. 


IA Oh Owe 


PROCEDURE: 
1. Writing exercises through supervised study. 
2. Class discussion. 
8. Writing Study Guide 2. 
4. Analysis of weaknesses. 
5. Discussion and drill to eliminate weaknesses. 


MetHop oF DEVELOPMENT: 

1. Work Exercises 8 and 9, page 18, through super- 
vised study. Give individual help wherever 
necessary. 

2. Write Study Guide 2. 

8. Find and discuss the outstanding weaknesses of 
the students. 

4. Provide opportunity for remedial work through 
supervised study. 
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Nor long ago, Mr. Fontaine, the 
manager of a radio station, requested that I 
send him two young ladies as prospects for a 
stenographic position in his office. Even as 
Mr. Fontaine was speaking, I began to think 
of Betty. She was the active spirit back of 
the school paper, the editor of a column, the 
collector of gossip, the author of school- 
published poems that jingled. She loved to 
write, and she had a flair for composition 
that followed standards a bit more liberal 
than those authorized by the English de- 
partment. I could hardly wait to send for 
Betty and tell her of the chance that I saw 
for her in this call. Betty beamed, her eyes 
grew double in size, her face glowed. “Oh 
gosh! that’s what I want,” she exclaimed. 
“T’ll soon be writing script—maybe broad- 
casting!” “Just a minute,” I said, “Mr. 
Fontaine wants to see two girls.” And I 
sent for Anne. Anne was the plodding type; 
a satisfactory student, but nothing sensa- 
tional. She was not especially attractive, 
but she was dependable. I wanted to give 
her a chance, but in sending her out on an 
interview along with Betty, even before the 
game started, there were two strikes chalked 
against her. Betty was shining, Anne was 
plain. Betty would be voluble, Anne would 
nervously say, “Yes, sir.” Betty would sell 
herself, Anne would come back. 

And so it happened. Betty got the job 
... and she kept it a week. Then Mr. Fon- 
taine called again. He was in’a thundering 
rage. Evidently Betty had got herself 
tangled in his hair, and he was in a mood to 
remove both Betty and his own locks. 
“That girl you sent!” he sputtered. “The 
telephone doesn’t stop ringing for her. 
Boys! boys! boys! They park themselves in 


Business Demands Personality 


An address given in Tulsa at the spring con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Education Association. 


Ray Abrams, Principal 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


my reception room at noon to take her to 
lunch. They’re waiting around the door at 
5 o’clock to take her home. She rolls her 
eyes at every man who comes into the office. 
She even tried to ogle me. She’s man- 
struck!”’ I tried to change the direction of 
his thoughts. “But her work!” I said, 
“Isn’t that satisfactory? Don’t you think 
she may adjust herself in a little while to 
working conditions?” I could not get very 
far with an argument. “Not that baby,” 
said exasperated Mr. Fontaine. “She's 
leaving this office. How about that other 
girl you sent? Her name is Anne. Send her 
down to work tomorrow. She doesn’t belong 
in the glamour girl class, but it’s a stenog- 
rapher I need, not an ‘oomph girl.’ ” 

Yes, business demands personality, but 
there are established standards by which 
acceptable personality may be measured. 
Further, business couples personality re- 
quirements with additional demands drawn 
from other areas. The voice with the smile 
certainly lubricates many grinding gears, 
and the ability to say the appropriate word 
at the right time or to be silent when that 
policy is the best one to follow have been 
found at the beginning of more than one 
career in business. However, successful 
people who have these abilities have coupled 
them with other accomplishments—specific 
skills and a storehouse of definite informa- 
tion and social intelligence. Personality 1s 
not the only requisite for success; there are 
other necessities. Candidates who enter 
the field of business must possess a com- 
bination of many characteristics and abilities 
if they would earn the high awards which 
are at stake. ; 

Take a look at this picture, and, as 2 
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the old puzzle game, find the cause of the 
trouble: 

“Where is the file of last week’s invoices 
that I told you to place on my desk?” asks 
Mr. Kramer, John’s employer. “You didn’t 
tell me anything about getting it,” John 
replies. “Certainly I did,” says Mr. Kramer. 
“I told you before I left for lunch that you’d 
attend to correspondence this afternoon.” 
“But,” says John, “‘you said nothing about 
the invoices.” The atmosphere becomes 
tense. “Do you mean to tell me that I 
didn’t mention invoices? Say, young man, 
when I told you I wanted the invoices, I ex- 
pected you to be listening.” The air is bluer. 
John insists on remaining firm in his stand. 
“T was listening, but you didn’t say anything 
about invoices. This is the first time you 
mentioned them.” “Look here,” says John’s 
boss, “I don’t like your attitude and I don’t 
like your remarks. That’s the trouble with 
an inexperienced beginner—no sense of re- 
sponsibility, no comprehension.” And with 
such utterances, the relationship between 
John and his employer comes dangerously 
close to the breaking point. 

Now picture this scene: 

“Where is the file of last week’s invoices 
that I told you to place on my desk?” asks 
Mr. Kramer, John’s employer. This is the 
first time John has heard these instructions, 
but he is not going to let himself in for any 
disagreeable scene. “‘I’ll have them out in a 
moment, sir. I’m sorry about the delay.” 
And on the wings of the wind, John gets the 
papers and places them in order before Mr. 
Kramer. The first John and the second John 
are both good clerks, but what an edge the 
acceptable personality gives the second 
John! 

There is no argument against the fact 
that the possession of skill sufficient to meet 
business requirements in the performance of 
the duties connected with the immediate job 
is of such importance that consideration for 
appointment need not be expected by any 
applicant who does not measure up to these 
standards. Neither is there any reason to 
believe that the applicant, having been em- 
ployed, can hold down the job by demon- 
strations of fine personality traits alone. To 
operate the complicated machinery of busi- 
hess, even on the initial level, calls for 
specific abilities and adept performance. 
It calls for definite knowledge and business 
information which can be applied to situa- 
tions as they arise. Studies made to prove 
this statement show that knowledge, in- 
formation, and skill alone do not give 
sufficient preparation for entry into business. 
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Studies show that it is to the influence of the 
possession of acceptable personality and 
desirable character traits, weighing an 
average of 80 per cent against 20 per cent 
scored by the possession of specific knowledge 
and skills, that success of men and women 
in business can be traced. 

Listen in on this scene and see if it is safe 
to predict that the estimate of 80-20 pro- 
portion of elements involved will function in 
deciding the future turn of events: 

Said Robert: “I’m going to start looking 
around for another job. There’s no chance 
for promotion in the stock room. It’s dirty 
and you can’t keep it in order. I’ve had a 
backache ever since I started working there. 
At the end of the day, I’m greasy and tired. 
If I thought there was a chance for my get- 
ting to the front office, I’d stick it out, but it 
looks like I’m hooked. Mr. Andrews, the 
manager, is always finding fault. Not that 
it bothers me any when he complains, but 
I just don’t seem to be able to get along 
with him. Sure, I do all that I’m supposed 
to do, but the other day, for instance, when 
work was slack, he caught me in the wash- 
room smoking, and he made a fuss about it. 
Yeah, there’s a sign that says ‘No Smoking,’ 
but it doesn’t say ‘Positively.’ No, he’s not 
going to fire me. I’m one of the fastest 
workers in his crew. I finish checking and 
hand in my reports every day before any of 
the others. But I don’t like the place— 
there’s no chance for promotion.” 

How far is the school responsible for this 
boy’s attitude and belief and for his business 
viewpoint? Might not his thinking and 
habits have been so adjusted and directed 
by school training for entry into business 
that a better chance for acceptability and 
success would have been assured? Our 
obligation to face the issue squarely is height- 
ened by pressure from all sides; business 
demands this training, and youth certainly 
needs it. Competition in employment is 
keen and only those who are most fit 
eventually make the grade. Our recognition 
of these realities marks the beginning of 
definite planning. 

We ask the pointed question, “What does 
business demand?” We know that in the 
organization of the offices through which 
business operates, there is little standardiza- 
tion concerning the duties performed even 
when the offices are in the same field of 
business. This phase of the question has 
been studied from many angles, but the 
findings which show confusion of terminology 
and of design are not our immediate con- 
cern. There is a better agreement when 








acceptable traits of personality become the 
topic for discussion. We are on surer ground 
when we attempt to discuss the require- 
ments of business personality than we are 
if we attempt to chart requirements for the 
performance of the duties and skills needed 
in a job listed under any one branch of 
clerical employment. 

When the results of self-analysis indicate 
the need for self-improvement, as they in- 
evitably will, the removal of the undesirable 
traits or practices is to be accomplished 
through the substitution of acceptable ones. 
Only through a regularly organized course, 
guided by a selected teacher in scheduled 
class periods, can desired goals be reached. 

When a new form of conduct is recognized 
as acceptable in business, the desire to 
possess it can be expected or encouraged to 
follow. Occasions must be presented when 
the acceptable pattern of conduct may be 
employed and, if necessary, substituted for 
the old or undesirable form. Opportunities 
for practice with satisfaction must be pro- 
vided so that the new form of conduct may 
develop into habit. The new and desirable 
habit must be established through regular 
and attentive repetition. No exception in 
time, place, or occasion in applying the 
new pattern of performance must be al- 
lowed. All this procedure has a familiar 
sound—to establish a pattern of behavior, 
the teacher follows the same laws of learning 
which he employes in developing any new 
skill. The learner is then subjected to in- 
fluences and pressures similar to those which 
he has encountered many times before in 
his relationships with trained teachers. In 
all this procedure, time is the essence. An 
understanding teacher, herself endowed with 
the desirable attributes, is a fundamental 
factor if the training is to produce satisfac- 
tory results. 

To answer questions about his assets and 
liabilities, to determine his fitness for a 
definite occupation, to decide the sort of 
personality he wishes to become, the teacher 
should encourage the student to follow this 
procedure: 

1. Analyze himself. Discover and ac- 
knowledge the weaknesses in his make-up. 
Face these facts squarely and decide to re- 
move objectionable factors and to substitute 
new strength for any weakness that stands 
in the way of reaching his objective. 

2. Determine the type of personality he 
wishes to possess and decide to develop those 
habits, attitudes, and traits that will best 
express that personality which he desires to 
become. 


Pichwoe det 


3. Keep constantly before him the image 
of the kind of person he wants to be. This 
mental picture must be so clear and so con- 
stantly present that his mental processes and 
consequent decisions and his ways of con- 
duct will bring satisfaction only if they 
stand approved by this mental personality. 

4. Exercise the traits of the personality 
he wishes to become. Only the constant 
practice of the acceptable conduct will en- 
courage the development of desirable traits 
and pleasing personality. 

The personality the student wishes to 
acquire must possess those qualities which 
business approves. It is through his own 
observances and reading, guided by the 
teacher’s experience, that the student is led 
to the desire to accept these business stand- 
ards of behavior. He learns that business- 
men are keen observers and, even on little 
evidence, they are able to form judgments 
of applicants who present themselves for 
employment. Through appearance, words, 
posture, and conduct, the employer can tell 
whether the applicant is persistent or a 
quitter; if he is sociable or unsociable; if he 
is careful or careless; if he is accurate or 
inaccurate; and if he is industrious or lazy, 
enthusiastic or indifferent, adjustable or 
obstinate, optimistic or pessimistic, patient 
or impatient, modest or vain. These traits 
and many others required in business are 
found expressed in definite forms of conduct, 
in mannerisms, in speech, and in appearance. 
They are recognized quickly by men who 
are accustomed to meeting people and sizing 
them up at a glance. 

Although the subject matter for a course 
in personality training might well be drawn 
from the whole cycle of existence, in organ- 
izing the material which could be adapted 
to classroom procedure, the following cate- 
gories result: 

1. GROOMING. Future employees must de- 
velop the habit of being well groomed. This 
does not mean dressing in the latest style set 
by fashion, but it does mean being always 
freshly clean and neat. It means selecting 
wearing apparel in good taste and in con- 
formity with one’s individual style and 
coloring. 

2. HEALTH. The worker quickly discovers 
that health is an all-important factor in 
maintaining control over thinking and con- 
duct. The weak, undernourished, sickly 
body does not often house a spirit able to 
compete in the battle of life where the fight- 
ing is heaviest. There are cases where 
courage and determination have so stimu- 
lated conduct that in spite of bodily ills, 
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success in its highest form has been earned. 
Of such stuff are heroes made. Strong body 
and steady nerves deserve the highest rating 
in the asset column; the protection of these 
gifts is a serious responsibility. 

3. POSTURE. Good posture encourages good 
health and further suggests self-confidence. 
When the head and the chest are held high, 
there is a new alertness, a keener outlook in 
the point of view—your spirits are raised 
when you raise your chin. A drooping head, 
hunched shoulders, and dragging feet paint a 
gloomy picture of listlessness. 

4. couRTESY. The satisfaction an individual 
enjoys who knows he shows the stamp of 
good breeding, capable of responding ade- 
quately and courteously under all circum- 
stances, brings with it a feeling of self-reli- 
ance. Tact and good humor find their places 
under this category. 

5. SPEECH. A timid, shy, self-conscious 
worker is not an asset in a business organiza- 
tion. When receiving a caller, answering the 
telephone, making a sale, or giving instruc- 
tions, the ability to speak fluently is a 
necessity. Easy flow of speech added to the 
ability to give specific information in terms 
of business is the index of promotional 
material. Clear diction and enunciation, 
correct pronunciation, a vocabulary that 
permits striking, forceful description—these 
are habits of speech that can be developed 
through practice. 


6. MANNERISMS. Boisterousness, awkward- 
ness, and nervousness are correctable. These 
are demonstrations of attributes which are 
undesirable in the business world. If there is 
a physical cause upon which such conduct 
rests, the cure must be sought. If the un- 
desirable conduct is the result of wrong 
mental attitude, the cure is still available. 


7. ATTITUDES. The school must realize that 
training for business is not complete unless 
it recognizes the need for developing in the 
students the viewpoint required by business 
in making decisions in which moral values 
are involved. This leads to character de- 
velopment. The point may be made that 
this is no new objective—character has been 
the goal of education since biblical times. 
In the field of commercial education, how- 
ever, there is the added urgency for calling 
to the attention of the student the need for 
the application of moral principles in terms 
of conduct, the opportunities that will arise 
for the functioning of character traits, and 
the emphasis that sound business places upon 
such practices. These practices should be 
discussed in class where changes or modifica- 
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tions in student attitude can be encouraged 
through free, though carefully guided, 
argument. 

8. EMOTIONAL STABILITY. The solution of 
problems dealing with personality adjust- 
ments in business calls for clean thinking, 
steady nerves, a firm will, and emotional 
stability. Any disturbing condition, which 
for the time being upsets the point of view, 
will influence an individual’s capacity for 
work. Excitement and worry affect both 
muscular co-ordination and the ability to 
form sound judgment. Unusual demands 
made on emotional resources are liable to 
produce disturbances which, in turn, are 
reflected in work habits. Sometimes the 
worries incidental to the job— ill treatment 
from the employer or fellow worker, fear of 
discharge, salary questions—produce emo- 
tional instability. Sometimes difficulties 
arising in the home are responsible for the 
lack of proper equilibrium. Attitudes, de- 
mands, and criticisms by members of the 
family may give rise to problems that are 
accountable for emotional disturbances in the 
worker. Loss of sleep and fatigue induced 
by such worries will increase the upset. 

Emotional instability traceable to lack of 
experience on the job is a usual complaint 
of the beginner. With the passing of time 
the cause is removed and, as the worker 
becomes adjusted to the demands of his 
duties, the disturbances disappear and 
emotional stability is regained. However, 
if the demands of the job are beyond the 
ability of the worker, if there is too great a 
physical or mental strain connected with 
the performance, there is little hope for the 
establishment of emotional balances on the 
particular job. In such cases there can be 
no cure until the worker has found other 
employment for which he is better suited. 

One ability which employs in its practice 
a combination of many of the traits I have 
listed is that of using the telephone. The 
greater part of many business activities is 
conducted by means of the telephone and 
skill in its use and an understanding of 
acceptable attitudes and procedures to be 
employed become of importance in the 
personality training program. No other 
situation in business calls for the application 
of so many desirable traits as does the con- 
tacting of customers by telephone. Time 
spent in encouraging the formation of 
needed acceptable habits and attitudes will 
bring rich returns. 

Do not let us deceive our students into 
believing that appearances, mannerisms, and 

(Concluded on page 135) 











































Vocational Guidance in a Small High School 


by 






Donald Lee 


West Virginia Institute of Technology 
Montgomery, West Virginia 


When this article was written, Mr. Lee was teach- 
ing in the high school at Jefferson, Wisconsin. 


Many small high 
schools do not have programs 
of vocational guidance because 
of the amount of time that is 
required and the added ex- 
pense. This problem was 
faced in Jefferson, and was 
met by a unit on vocational 
guidance in connection with 
the Problems of Democracy 
course. Perhaps some benefit 
can be gained by my experi- 
ence in instituting a voca- 
tional guidance course. Pre- 
vious to this time, Problems of 
Democracy was an elective 
subject, but it is now required of all seniors. 


THE PLACE IN THE CURRICULUM. In order 
to give the student a more complete educa- 
tion, it is necessary that smaller schools 
offer a variety of subjects. This means that 
any where from 25 to 50 different subjects 
are taught by a staff of ten teachers, making 
the teaching load excessive. To suggest 
that a course in vocational guidance be 
added to this overcrowded curriculum 
would be folly. The superintendent would 
be loathe to increase the teachers’ load and 
to add the necessary expenses to the budget. 

Education is slow to adopt changes and 
reluctant to discard old ideas. Therefore, in 
organizing a vocational guidance course, the 
teacher should not boldly demand that it be 
substituted for some other course which is 
apparently “deadwood.” It would be better 
to work the course in gradually as a part of 
some other course, such as English, econom- 
ics, citizenship, bookkeeping, or business 
ethics. 

After the course has proved its value and 
created an interest on the part of the 
students, the teacher may suggest that it be 
introduced as a separate course in the cur- 
riculum. 


TAUGHT IN THE SENIOR YEAR. More notice- 
able results can be gained by offering this 
course to the seniors than to any of the other 





classes. When a student be- 
comes a senior, he begins to 
think seriously in terms of 
what he is going to do when 
he is graduated. Previous to 
this time the average student 
in the small high school has not 
given serious thought to im- 
mediate employment. He has 
had several ideas which 
changed each time he read a 
good book or saw an inspir- 
ing movie. Therefore, the vo- 
cational guidance that is pre- 
sented in this article should 
be given to the students when 
they are on the job-finding threshold—as 
seniors. 

At the beginning of the senior year several 
interest inventory tests are given. If two or 
more tests indicate the same type of in- 
terest, the results are reliable. The results 
of these tests are dictated to and trans- 
cribed by students enrolled in stenography. 
This not only reduces the work for the in- 
structor, but it also affords excellent prac- 
tice for the stenographic students. Several 
copies are made so that one copy may be 
placed in the student’s personal folder in the 
main office, and one copy may be given to 
the student. After all the reports have been 
transcribed, the teacher conducts an in- 
terview with each individual who took the 
tests. 


The first essential in obtaining a position 
is a good letter of application. Several days 
are spent studying examples of application 
letters, and each student is expected to 
write several letters. Ten or more students 
apply for a theoretical position through 
means of these letters. The letters are then 
read to the class, and the class decides who 
should come in for an interview for the 
position. 

During this second interview the teacher 
acts as the employer and the student acts as 
the applicant. All phases of an actual situa- 
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tion are used in conducting these interviews. 
When there are several students applying for 
the same position, the class acts as a review- 
ing board, offering helpful suggestions and 
giving reasons why a certain applicant should 


be hired. 


HELP OF OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS. Instruct- 
ors in the small high school come in contact 
with most of the students at least two times 
a day for 180 days of the year. Interviews 
with instructors are not, therefore, as profit- 
able as those with strangers. 


In Jefferson, the Rotary Club helps by 
giving genuine interviews. Each student has 
an opportunity to write an application 
letter to a member of the Rotary Club for a 
theoretical position. If the letter deserves an 
interview, one is arranged between the busi- 
nessman and the student. After the inter- 
view is completed, a report is given to the 
teacher indicating the outstanding char- 
acteristics and the weak points of the inter- 
view. These points are then discussed with 
the applicant in an attempt to strengthen 
his presentation. 


OUTLINE FOR A VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE UNIT. 
The following outline is suggested for use in 
introducing vocational guidance through a 
subject already established in the curricu- 
lum : 

UNIT ON OCCUPATIONS 


I. Expiarn Wuy a Unit oN OccuPATION 18 STUDIED 


A. Seventy-five per cent of the workers today are 
in positions unsuited to their abilities. 


1. Many of these individuals work during the 
day and attend night school taking courses 
in the field in which they are interested. 

2. An individual worked for a year and a half 
in the cost department of a medium-sized 
concern. He earned a good salary, but he 
found that statistical work without human 
contacts did not appeal to him. Later he 
became a teacher of commercial subjects, 
and finally a commercial textbook salesman. 
This last job appealed to his interests and he 
is well pleased. 


3. Many an individual has spent a number of 
years in some field of work and, upon taking 
several vocational guidance tests, found 
that his interests were along an entirely 
different line of work. 


B..Large labor turnover proves inefficiency in 
choice of jobs, or in the guidance functions of 
the school which these workers attended. 

1. Efficiency requires that an individual’s pro- 
duction shall approximate the maximum of 
his ability. This demands that he choose 
what he is fitted for by nature and training, 
and that he be confident and happy in his 
choice. 


2. Twenty-five million boys and girls attend 
school today; three million are receiving in- 
telligent guidance. 
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II. 


C. People make choices for us. 
1. Parents want their children to be lawyers 


doctors, dentists, or any one of a number of 

professional workers just because they know 

a man who is successful in one of these fields 

or because of the social esteem connected 

with a particular position. 

a. Usually the parents or friends have not 
inquired as to the child’s interests, abili- 
ties, academic aptitude, or personality. 
They do not know if he would be able to 
meet the requirements of a particular 
occupation. 

b. These interested people have not ‘made 
intelligent inquiry into the requirements 
of these ‘‘forced on” vocations. They 
know little or nothing about the length of 
time spent in preparation, the amount of 
money needed for the training required, 
or any one of a number of other factors. 
They are something like the individual 
who spends three weeks in Russia and 
then comes back to the United States to 
lecture and write books and articles on 
the present status and future possibilities 
of Russia’s government. 


2. People say, “You are cut out to be. . .” and 


then they name a certain type of occupation. 

a. No individual ever has been or ever will 
be “cut out” for any type of work. The 
average citizen of our country can suc- 
ceed in several kinds of occupations, and 
he may have average success in most of 
them. There are a few vocations, how- 
ever, in which success is more easily at- 
tained than others. 


D. Four fundamentals. 


Disc 


. A study of your interests. 

. Can you meet the requirements? 
. Inquire into several occupations. 
. Get the job. 


OVERING Your INTERESTS AND ABILITIES 


A. Distribute forms to be used in this unit: 


l 
2 


. Aids to the interview. 
. Forms to be used in the students’ notebooks 


B. Distribute a mimeographed outline of jobs. 
C. Illustrate how each of the forms in the note- 


b 
ir 
p 
b 


a 


ooks might be filled out. These forms follow 
1 the outline and are merely illustrations of the 
rocedure to be followed. Each notebook will 
e different, according to the interests and 
bilities of the particular student. 


D. Ways to discover interest and abilities. 


R 


2. 


> 


conan 


Tryouts in school shops and classrooms. 

a. Junior business training, wood and metal 
shops, agricultural departments, home 
economics department, and the home me- 
chanics department. 

Work after school and during vacations. 

a. Do not work every summer for a relative. 

b. Do not take the job just around the 
corner from your home. 


. Use student activities. 

. Do club work and outside school activities. 

. Learn all you can at home. 

. Visit work places. 

. Be a counselor in school and out of school. 

. Use tests. 

. Use school studies to uncover interests, both 
academic and practical. 


PE Mauve Shoot 








E. Find out what you can do so that when the 
employer asks what you are capable of doing, 
you will have a definite answer. 


B. 


What the employer wants to know. 


a. Employers are not likely to listen long to 
the job seeker who says he can do almost 
anything. 

b. Analyze yourself and find out what you 
have to offer; the employer is buying 
assets, not liabilities. 

c. Your “Personal Data Transcript’”’ should 
give the employer a good idea of you, 
your training, your qualifications, and 
your experience. 

d. Filling in an application blank helps you 
to learn what employers want; it should 
also help you realize what you can offer. 

e. You are never defeated until you lose 
confidence in yourself. 


f. Your “Personal Inventory,” like the 
merchant’s inventory of his stock, should 
disclose many valuable assets. 


g. You should know the personal character- 
istics and attitudes which are likely to 
help the individual job seeker. 

h. Dawdlers seldom arrive anywhere; the 


““go-getters” decide promptly, act ener- 
getically. 


III. Can I Meer tHe QUALIFICATIONS OF THESE 


OccuPATIONs? 

A. What are the requirements of these occupa- 
tions? 
1. Distribute a mimeographed check list for 


2. 


occupations. 


Interview several workers in these fields and 
determine the qualifications needed. Ask 
them about the training needed, what sub- 
jects offered in high school would be valuable 
in this work, how many months or years are 
necessary to serve an apprenticeship in this 
vocation, opportunities for vacation work, 
and opportunities for further training while 
on the job. Do not ask anyone who is just 
familiar with the work, but not gainfully 
employed in it. Such information would be 
second- or third-hand and very likely it 
would be unreliable. Ask the individual who 
is earning his livelihood in this vocation at 
the present time. 


. Visit several factories or business establish- 


ments that employ these workers. Ask the 
employers about the requirements of the 
occupation. In this way you have the re- 
action of both the capitalists and the 
laborers. 


B. Do you suit the job, not does the job suit you? 


3 


Be sure that you can satisfactorily meet the 
demands which the occupation makes on its 
workers. 

a. Make a rough diagram of yourself. Get 
a general mental picture of what you are. 
Have your teachers, parents, counselor, 
or principal list their opinions of you. 
Finally, use test results as the third com- 
parison. Get a general picture of what 
you are physically, mentally, personally, 
and educationally. 

b. Find out whether this pattern of yourself 
fits the general pattern of the particular 
occupation in which you are interested. 


C. Physical demands. 
1. Each occupation places different physica! 


demands upon its workers. 


2. Make a list of the physical requirements of 


several occupations, and then determine 
whether you can meet these requirements. 


D. Mental requirements. 
1. If you inherited at least a good mind, you 


can meet the mental requirements of almost 

any occupation you want to learn. 

a. You can usually judge the mental re- 
quirements by the length of time it takes 
to learn a particular occupation. 


. In what ways can an individual improve the 


way his mind works? 

a. Keep on working at any task you under- 
take until you do it right. 

b. Keep on working at anything which you 
do not understand until you come to 
understand it. 

ce. Get the facts about the things in which 
you are interested and then make the 
decision about it. 

d. Read about the things in which you are 
interested and think while you read. 

e. Make a plan for anything you want to do 
before undertaking it. 

f. Carry out that plan systematically. 


. Personal requirements. 
1. Personality Quotient is just as important as 


Intelligence Quotient. It makes little 
difference how smart you were in school. 
If you do not have personality and the 
ability to produce on the job and to get 
along with people, you will not succeed in 
any occupation that has human relations. 
There are a few vocations in which person- 
ality counts very little, but these are where 
you work alone. 


. Two questions that most employers ask 


when attempting to select a candidate for a 

position are: 

a. Does he have the ability to do this work? 
—I.qQ. 

b. Does he get along with people?—P. Q. 


3. In most cases, the individual with good 


health, average mental ability, and a pleas- 
ing personality will be given preference over 
the person with a stronger body and a better 
mind. 


. How to cultivate a winning personality. 


a. Set down the factors or characteristics of 
a pleasing personality. 

b. Rate yourself regarding each one of these 
characteristics in order to find where you 
stand in each of them so that you may 
know where you are weak. 

c. Learn the ways in which different char- 
acteristics can be improved. 

d. Practice these ways so as to improve 
yourself in those characteristics where 
you are lacking. 


5. Determine the personality demands of 


several occupations. Each one is different. 


F. Educational requirements. : 
1. Previous experience. Most employers will 


ask about your previous experience. If you 
have had any, they will want to know where 
you have worked and why you left that em- 
ployment. Never say anything discrediting 
about your previous employers. This might 
keep you from getting the position. 
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2. General schooling. 


facilities for promotion, training needed, 
3. Special schooling. 


overtime wage, probability of success in re- 












































ysica! 4. Education while on the job. lated lines of work, and future of the con- 
a. Do not refuse to take additional courses cern. 
“ of in night school. This may mean higher Y. Goes 1 Oe 
ine wages for you in the future. 4 . ; ; 
its. 5. Planning your education. A. Planning the job-getting campaign. 

a. Make an accurate record of your present 1. Take stock of your education, your abilities, 
Lamia educational standing. vnd your inclinations before deciding in 
few: b. Make a record and an analysis of your which field you will try to obtain a position. 
or previous job experience. 2. A successful job-hunting campaign requires 
i ie c. Find out what education is required by careful planning on the part of the job seeker. 
ilies law for the occupation you are con- 3. A keen mind can uncover job leads that less 

“ sidering. discerning job hunters never find. 
d. Find out what education is required or 4. Analyze and study the prospective job so 
q prospec 
ve the preferred by private employers. that you may know what it offers you. 

e. Determine whether you are able and 5. Employers buy service, so consider carefully 
ander- willing to seek the education which you the requirements of the job for which you 
hy now lack. wo apply. ; ; 
nh you f. Determine where and when it will be 6. List the fundamentals of a good job-hunting 
me to most desirable for you to obtain this ad- campaign so that you will have a definite 

; ditional education and training. program of action. 
which g. If you are already employed, discover 7. If you have made mistakes in your job seek- 
kc h y ° ° ° ° * 
e the what further education and training is ing, learn to profit from them in the future. 
desirable and when and where to obtain 8. The mariner needs a destination and a com- 
ou are it. pass; the job seeker needs a purpose and a 
: h. Make a careful plan, in writing, of your plan. 
t to do future educational and training program, 9. Write out your campaign plan on paper just 
both before employment and on the job. as carefully as if you were an architect draw- 
z IV. A Srupy or SeveraLt Occupations ing a plan for a building. 
tant as A. Have the students fill in the form entitled B. Before applying. 
~ Fittle “Occupations In Which I Am Interested” 1. Get a list of prospective employers who 
litt p : 
school. (sample shown below). carry on the occupation you want to follow. 
nd the 1. Talk with workers, read what workers have a. Sources of employers. 
to get written about their jobs, and observe work (1) Telephone’ directory, vocational 
ceed in as it is carried on in the occupation. All placement department of the school, 
lations. first-hand information can be valuable, but commercial club, chamber of com- 
person- it must be used with discrimination. merce, labor unions, employers’ as- 
2 where 2. Find out about the wage, regularity of em- sociations, and advertisements. Look 
ployment, special risks or dangers, promo- for concerns whose names do not-.tell 
— tion, social esteem, vacations, educational what they do. 
te for a OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH I AM INTERESTED 
s work? Occupation Entrance Personal Education and Advantages Disadvantages 
Age Qualifications Special Training and Hazards 
P. Q. Office Machine | Majority are| A high degree of me-| High school graduate If the individual is| One of the safest kinds 
h good Operator women. chanical dexterity. but not necessary. well trained, he of work, but because 
= @ 1. Bookkeeping | Age of 18 or| Accuracy and speed Commercially trained. has work the year of working inside, 
a pleas- machine over is are necessary. Adventageous to have around. there is danger of 
nce over 2. Calculating preferred. | Must be neat and spelling, typing, A Multigraph opera- tuberculosis and eye- 
a better machine careful. English, and arith- tor might well strain. 
|3. Duplicating Good penmanship is metic. establish his ow 
} machine necessary for a business. 
lity. 4. Tabulating biller. 
“istics of | machine Good eyesight. 
5. Billing Ability to get along 
f these | machine with people. 
of the: 
here you a 
you may 
nt char- 
Hours Wages Future of Places for Fur- Retirement Certificate or Miscellaneous 
improve (Weekly) Occupation ther Education Plen License 
%s where Eight hours |1. Beg. $15 Usually not a Few high schools. ---- = The individual 
a day——54 Max. $25 stepping stone | Business college. must know how 
f days. 2. Beg. $15-$25 to a better Some sales offi- to take care 
ands 0 |Usually some Av. $22-$31| position. ces. of his machine 
Hifferent. compensa- Max. $31-$38| Bookkeeping ma- Reguires 6 to 8 and how to 
tion for 3. Beg. $12-$16 chine operator weeks to learn make minor re- 
. overtime. Av. $20-$22 can later study complicated ma- pairs. 
vers will One or two Max. $22-$40 bookkeeping. chines. 
|. If you weeks' va- |4. Beg. $15-$16/ Typist can operate 
w where | cation with Av. $18-$25| a billing ma- 
hat em | Pay. Max. $25-$45 chine. 
=e 5. Beg. $15 
rediting Av. $20 
is might | | Max. $22 
( THE 
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2. Select one employer at a time. (Then sel? 


yourself.) 

a. Selecting a prospective employer: Usu- 
ally the easiest way is to apply for a 
position with an employer who is con- 
veniently located, or to apply with an 
employer who is said to take on new 
workers. 

b. Select a concern that has a promising 
future, one in which you would like to 
associate. 


.3. Getting in contact with the employer and 


furnishing him with information. 

a. Get the name, place of business, and 
telephone number of the employer. An 
approach must be made either by a per- 
sonal call, a letter, or a telephone call. 

b. Fifty per cent of the applicants eliminate 
themselves by their answers on the ap- 
plication blank. Obtain various kinds of 
blanks and examine them previous to, 
your application. 


C. Letters of application. 
1. Employers do not expect unskilled laborers 


to write attractive letters of application. 

They do, however, expect high school and 

college graduates to present their qualifica- 

tions attractively and in proper form. Here 
are some things to observe: 

a. Spell correctly. 

b. Use “‘you” and “your” rather than “‘T’ 
and “my.” In other words, instead of 
continually referring to yourself, show 
that you are thinking in terms of the 
prospective job and the employer. 

c. Use good grammar. 

d. Check your letter with some expert. 

e. Avoid stereotyped phrases, such as “In 
answer to your ad,” “Having seen your 
ad,” ““Now I will close,” “Thanking you, 
I beg to remain.” 

f. Be original—to follow someone’s model 
letter will defeat your purpose. 

g. Present your case in a modest, straight- 
forward way. 


. In general, the letter of application should 


fulfill these requirements: 

a. It should stand out—get attention. 

b. It should interest the employer in you. 

c.” It should set forth your qualifications. 

d. It should make the employer want to 
hire you. 


3. Read several examples of application letters. 
4. Avoid the job-selling rackets. 


a. The dishonest employment agent. You 
pay 25 cents to 50 cents to have your 
name listed. The agent doesn’t guarantee 
a job. You go each day for three or four 
days, but no job is forthcoming, or you 
are sent to a place only to find a “No 
Vacancies” sign. The agency reaps a 
rich harvest of quarters or half dollars 
and renders little or no service to anyone. 
Reliable agencies do not, as a rule, require 
fees in advance. Pay no money for a job 
until you get it, and then only after you 
get your first week’s or month’s pay. 

b. The discharge racket is used by an em- 
ployment agent who has an agreement 
to supply workers to a dishonest em- 
ployment manager of some firm. The 
manager allows you to work a day or 
two, making sure you have paid your fee 


le eld 


to the agent. Then he fires you. You go 
back to the agent and he sends you on 
another job for an additional fee. This 
practice is repeated as long as you let it 
go on. 

c. Foreign employment is often a racket. 
You pay from 50 cents to three dollars 
to get a list of jobs open to Americans in 
foreign countries. The list has been 
copied out of a directory of American 
firms doing business in foreign countries. 
You could get the same list from books 
in your public library, or from the United 
States Counsular Service. 


D. The interview. 
1. Personal appearance is of prime importance, 


yet job hunters often fail by violating a few 
common sense rules. Bureaus that make a 
business of helping people find jobs never 
send an individual out to see a prospect with- 
out carefully checking his appearance. 


. Behavior at the interview. 
3. Preparedness will eliminate most of your 


nervousness at the interview. The thing 
which tightens up your throat is fear—the 
fear of failure. Your nerves are taut because 
you have a mental picture of incompetence, 
inferiority, or refusal. Get it out of your 
mind. Replace it with another picture—the 
planned picture of success. 


. Some don’ts for job seekers. 


a. Don’t expect a job out of every introduc- 
tion or interview. 

b. Don’t forget to remove your hat (men). 

c. Don’t lean on the employer’s desk. 

d. Don’t slouch. Sit if invited, or else stand 

erect. 

. Don’t frown, grin, or giggle. 

Don’t be evasive. Answer intelligently. 

. Don’t give a hard luck story, or whine, 

or complain. 

. Don’t argue or interrupt. 

Don’t give blind-alley answers, such as 
“yes,” “no,” “I don’t know,” “maybe.” 
Lead out, but do not monopolize the 
conversation. 

j. Don’t put your hat on the employer’s 
desk. Hold it in your lap or place it ina 
chair. 

k. Don’t hurry, but don’t drag out the inter- 
view. Learn to recognize when the inter- 
view is over. 

1. Don’t say “This is Mr. Lewis.” Say 
“This is William Lewis.’”? Answer the 
same way on the telephone. 

m. Don’t blame your former employer if 
you lost your job. State the facts and 
let the interviewer form his own opinion. 


oe RO 


5. How to conduct yourself successfully at the 


interview. 

a. Have a thorough advance rehearsal of 

your job-seeking interview. Remember, 

you are the chief actor in this drama. 

Lack of self-confidence is a great handi- 

cap to the person who is seeking an inter- 

view. You cannot convince others if you 
are doubtful of your own abilities. 

c. Selling your services is a salesman’s job. 
You need to offer a good article, and you 
also need to know salesmanship. 

d. Three aids to a successful interview are 
self-confidence, initiative, and ingenuity. 

(Concluded on page 135) 
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CLASSROOM-PROFESSIONAL 


A Progressive Commercial Curriculum 


The commercial educa- 
tion curriculum is in a 
state of flux. Glory be! 
Economic pressures, em- 
ployment outlook, guid- 
ance emphases, and the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act are forcing changes. But 
what form these curricular changes may 
take is an important and unsatisfactory 
question. Will they become mere catch- 
penny tricks by which commercial subjects 
will be renamed, reclassified, and refur- 
bished? Or will these changes cut deeply 
through the strata of modern educational 
problems that are inherent in the revision of 
all curricula? 

Previously, only two schools of thought 
have existed among commercial educators. 
There have always been the dyed-in-the- 
wool vocational adherents. More recently 
have appeared the younger but less well 
clarified claims of the social-business advo- 
cates. Between these two groups have 
sprung up rigid curriculum arguments 
that give rise to educational conflicts. The 
former group, by tightly shutting their eyes 
to anything but the virtues of strict voca- 
tional skill subjects, have mutilated and 
dwarfed commercial education as a vital 
current for general culture, critical thinking, 
and personality development. The latter 
group, by taking too extremely an optimistic 
Viewpoint, are attempting to popularize 
commercial subjects as a magic cure for 
social, business, and economic ills. 

A fence is a fence, no matter on which 
side one takes his stand, and it remains a 
fence even though he straddles the pesky 
division. Therefore, the true progressive 
administrator and teacher must look for a 
different way out as a basis for reconstruct- 
ing commercial education curricula. What 
directions may he follow? What are some 
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by 


Mrs. Irene C. Hypps 
Head, Department of Business Education 
Divisions 10-13 
Washington, D. C. 


of the yardsticks he may 
use? 

First, there is the blue- 
print of a core already sug- 
gested by teachers of home 
economics in which commercial education 
would be tied in with home economics and 
science. According to this plan such a core 
would radiate from the tools required for 
family living, regardless of whether they are 
commodities, services, business agencies, or 
consumer practices. Science would ex- 
amine and explain the sources and physical 
standards and advise the healthful uses of 
these tools. Business education would treat 
acquisition, the financing, and the managing 
of the requisite materials and agencies. 
Home economics, presupposedly, would as- 
sume the responsibility for injecting social 
interpretations and socialized procedures 
out of which might grow flexible and ac- 
ceptable family patterns in the use of these 
techniques. 

A curriculum theory advanced by teachers 
of some academic subjects is that a core 
curriculum should definitely co-ordinate 
English usage, applied arithmetic, and 
civics with commercial offerings. Mean- 
while, new English, mathematics, and civics 
textbooks bear out the feasibility of this 
suggestion. A casual scanning reveals that 
these books have large sections either de- 
voted to business expression and business 
problems or to business situations, such as 
communication activities and huymanship 
for motivating pupil exercises. 

More and more teachers of industrial arts 
are expressing the belief that pupils in in- 
dustrial trade classes cannot become efficient 
workers without acquiring related business 
knowledges and skills. This is a combina- 
tion that should satisfy both vocational 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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A Functional Typewriting Drill 


by 


Byron L. Newton 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


Almost any typewrit- 
ing teacher would be glad 
to find a typewriting drill 
that would make every 
student do his best work in regard to speed, 
accuracy, returning the carriage, and a dozen 
or so other techniques that we believe should 
be developed. The drill presented with this 
article has all these characteristics (theoreti- 
cally), and maybe a few of them in actual 
fact. 


Here are some of the advantages claimed 
for the drill: 
1. It is adapted to individual differences 
in typing ability. 
It encourages rapid writing. 
It encourages accuracy. 
It makes correct techniques absolutely 
necessary. 
. It shows the value of fluency and con- 
tinuity in writing. 
6. It emphasizes the correct return of the 
carriage. 
7. It describes correct technique in every 
line. 
8. It encourages the student. 
9. It helps the student to get off a plateau. 


> $0 20 


Cr 


If you will inspect the drill closely, you 
will find that the figures in column A repre- 
sent the number of strokes in each line. 
Notice that each line contains one stroke 
more than the preceding line. Column B 
shows the number of words a minute which a 
student would be writing if he completes 
one line and returns the carriage every 30 
seconds; column C shows the number of 
words written a minute if the carriage is re- 
turned every 15 seconds; and column D 
shows the number of words written a 
minute if the carriage is returned every 10 
seconds. 


To see if the drill has any or all of the 
advantages claimed for it, you need only to 
copy the drill as it is presented here, give a 
copy to each student, and follow these 
simple directions: Determine the speed at 
which each student can write by giving a 
short. speed test. Let us assume that each 
student in the class is writing between 24 
and 72 words a minute. Ask each student to 
look down column D until he finds the 
number corresponding to the speed grade 
which he made ‘on the speed test; this is 
his starting point.’ If his speed on the test 


Was Sher 


was 48, then he should 
start on line 21. When 
each student has found 
his starting point, give 
the following instructions: “Each student 
is starting at a point which represents 
his own best score. You are going to have ten 
seconds to write each line. If you write 
the line correctly, you may go on to the 
next line; but if you make a mistake in the 
line, repeat it again and again until it is 
written correctly within the time given. At 
the end of each ten-second period, I will 
give a signal for the return of the carriage. 
Do not return the carriage until the signal 
is given.” (Any desired signal may be 
used.) 

If the typing speed of the class varies from 
8 to 24 words a minute, use column B; if 
the range is from 16 to 48 words a minute, 
use column C; and if the range is from 24 
to 72 words a minute, use column D. If 
there are some exceptionally fast students 
who cannot use the column selected, they 
may select the speed which is half as fast as 
they need and write each line twice in the 
time given. 

If you find that a number of students are 
waiting for the signal, have them skip four 
or five lines; then they will not have to 
wait. The second time the drill is used the 
students should be able to select their own 
starting points satisfactorily. 

The drill is adapted to individual dif- 
ferences because the starting point for each 
student is determined by the score which 
he can make on a speed test. There is no 
need for the good students to wait on the 
slower students. The faster a student is, 
the more he must write in each period. 

The drill encourages rapid writing be- 
cause a student cannot finish a line in the 
time given unless he writes at a rate which is 
equal to his best speed. Each line gets 
longer. If he is to progress through the 
drill, he must write faster and faster each 
time he changes lines. 

The drill encourages accuracy because 4 
student cannot leave the line he is writing 
until he has written it correctly. Any time 
mistake ig made the line must be repeated 
until it is written without error. 

Correct techniques in stroking, in return- 
ing the carriage, and in keeping the eyes o 
the copy are essential because there is 8 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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1. Avoid waste motions. 20} 8/16/24 
2. Know your typewriter. 21} 8/17/25 
3. You must try to learn. 22) 9118] 26 
4. Keep your wrists level. 23) 9/18)28 
_5. Relax and you can write. 24110119129 
6. Keep the carriage moving. 25 |10|20] 30 
7. Try to write with fluency. 26/10/21] 31 
8. Keep your eyes on the copy. 27|11 | 22] 32 
9. Check your errors carefully. 28 }11)22/ 34 
10. Avoid excessive wrist motion. 29 112 |23} 35 
ll. Never linger on the space bar. 30 112/24) 3 
12. Avoid glancing at the keyboard. 31}12 |25| 37 
13. Analyze your own typing problem. 32113 )25| 38 
14. Keep both feet flat on the floor. 33/13/26] 40 
15. Throw the carriage, don't push it. 34114127141 
16. Don't sit too close to the machine. 351141281 42 
17. Keep your elbows close to your body. 36114129143 
18. Type steadily; avoid jerks and stops. 37|15|30)44 
19. Speed and accuracy are both essential. 38/15 130/45 
20. Type for accuracy as well as for speed. 39116 |31/ 47 
21. Take your fingers from the keys quickly. 40/16 | 32/48 
22. Sit as far back in the chair as possible. 41/16 | 33/49 
23. Never practice doing anything incorrectly. 42117 1/34] 50 
24. Strike the keys with a quick, light stroke. 43)}17/34] 52 
25. Concentrate on the material you are writing. 44|18 |351 53 
26. Type only as fast as you can type accurately. 45118 | 36] 54 
27. Do not let your thumb linger on the space bar. 46|18 137/55 
28. Strike the space bar with the right thumb only. 47119 |38] 56 
29. Do not erase over the center of your typewriter. 48] 20 | 38] 58 
O. Leern to follow directions quickly and precisely. 49120 | 39159 
31. Do not take your eyes from the copy while reading. 50} 20 |40|60 
32. Listen for the bell to ring at the end of the line. 51) 20/41/61 
33. Know how to insert your paper quickly and correctly. 52] 21142162 
34- Do not let an error upset your feeling of confidence. 53/21 142164 
-_Learn the use of every feature on the machine you use. 541 22 143165 
36. Take an interest in typing if you expect success in it. 55| 22 144166 
37. Use your little fingers as pivots to hold home position. 56| 22 145167 
38. No pupil ever learned to type by merely wishing he could. 57/23 146168 
39. It is as easy to fix good habits as it is to fix bad ones. 58/23 146| 70 
40. Insert paper with the left hand; turn it in with the right. 59| 24 147171 
1. Don't let your fingers bounce when you strike the space bar. 60] 24 [48172 








A--Number of strokes in line. 

B--Number of words a minute if carriage is returned every 30 seconds. 
C--Number of words a minute if carriage is returned every 15 seconds. 
D--Number of words a minute if carriage is returned every 10 seconds. 





TYPEWRITING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
Teachers using 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING may obtain a series of six achievement tests for 


the first-year course and six achievement tests for the second-year course. The tests are comprehensive, 
covering every phase of typewriting technique and also speed and accuracy. 


The six tests for each year sell for 12 cents a set, subject to the usual school discount. The tests are 
available only in sets. 
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How to get a job and 
keep it is a problem 
that confronts about 75 
or 80 per cent of our 
high school graduates. 
Recognizing this fact in searching for a 
worth-while project that would benefit a 
large group of students, the Business Lead- 
ers’ Club of Reitz High School prepared the 
leaflet, So You Want a Job. 

This project was the subject of study and 
discussion at the club meetings during the 
past school year. The membership was di- 
vided into various study groups, each of 
which concentrated upon one phase of the 
problem of getting and holding a job. 
Through research and interviews the various 
committees accumulated information which 
they reported to the entire club for their 
criticism. After suggestions were made by 
the club concerning the material presented, 
the executive committee and the sponsors 
organized and arranged the copy in its final 
form. 

The Business Leaders’ Club is composed 
of outstanding business students. In organ- 
izing the club, students realized that some- 
thing much above average would be expected 
of them—they must prove their leadership 
ability. The project completed by the group 
placed a responsibility upon all members of 
the club; it was their problem to carry 
through. 

The leaflets were distributed to seniors 
during a home room period by club members 
who explained the project. 

So You Want a Job was used by the 
General Living classes in discussions on 
occupational living and in senior vocational 
business classes. 

It is the hope of the Business Leaders’ 
Club that So You Want a Job will serve the 
guidance objectives which prompted its 
preparation; that is, to aid every student 
who is interested in job finding (1) to look 
at himself; (2) to find job opportunities and 
to go after them; (3) to apply for a job 
properly; (4) to get the job; (5) to look 
ahead and to grow on the job. 

The following material was included in the 
leaflet: 

LOOK AT YOURSELF 
Study Yourself and Your Qualifications 


Answering these questions will help you to take an 
inventory of vourself. List vour assets, and talk con- 


So You Want A Job 


by 


Inez Ahlering and Marion Hemmer 
Sponsors, Business Leaders’ Club 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School 

Evansville, Indiana 










fidently to your prospective 
employer. 
1. What vocational train- 
ing have you had? 
2. What vocational expe- 
rience have you had? 
3. What types of work are you qualified to do? 
4. In what fields do your interests lie? 
5. What personal qualities are your assets? 
6. Are you physically fit for the job for which you 
are applying? 
7. How do you spend your leisure time? 


FIND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Go After That Job! 


Obtain help from others. 


1. Ask friends and relatives to assist you in getting 
a job. 


th) 


. Make use of the school placement services. The 
deans and heads of the business, industrial, and 
home economics departments hear of vacancies 
and are interested in placement. 

3. Register with placement agencies— 

(a) The Indiana State Employment service will 
help you. No fee is charged. 

(b) Private agencies may assist you; however, a 
fee is charged for their service. 

4. Watch the “Want Ads” in the daily newspapers. 

. Apply in person or by letter at the employment 
offices of firms in which you are interested. 

6. Inquire at the Post Office about civil service 

opportunities. 

7. Listen to radio programs that may give you 

information about jobs. 


8. KEEP AFTER THE JOB UNTIL YOU LAND 
IT! 
APPLY FOR THE JOB 
The Letter of Application 


Your letter gives your prospective employer a picture 
of you. 


1. Use pen and ink if you do not type the letter. 
Typewriting is preferable. 

2. Use business stationery—white paper, 81% x 11. 

3. Use correct English and spelling. 

4. State first the reason for your letter—apply for 
the job. 


or 


. Give your qualifications simply, clearly, and 
truthfully. Age, health, education, including 
special skills that qualify you for the particular 
job, and experience should be stated. 

6. State names and addresses of references. (rel 
permission from your references to use their 
names. 

7. Close your letter by asking for an interview. 

8. Be sure that you give your telephone number or 

that of someone who will deliver a telephone 

message to you. Include your address in the 
heading of your letter. 
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The Interview 


First impressions are important! 


. Prepare for the interview by studying yourself, 


the firm to which you are applying, the job in 
which you are interested, and the person who 
interviews you. 


. Introduce yourself. 


. Apply for a specific job. Business and industry 


are interested in applicants who know what they 
can do. 


. Be on time. 


. Give adequate time to personal appearance. 


What you say, how you look, and how you act 
are of vital importance in getting that job. 


(a) Take a hot bath. 


(b) Wear clothes that are neat, clean, pressed, 
and_ businesslike. Wear hose, girls, not 
anklets. Boys, wear coat and tie. 


(c) See that your hair is clean and properly 
combed. 


(d) Trim your finger nails and avoid vivid nail 
polish. 


(e) See that your teeth are clean and in good 
repair. 

(f) Use make-up sparingly. 

(g) Be sure that shoes are polished and in good 
repair. Runover heels detract. 

(h) Walk and sit properly. 


(i) Leave your cigarettes and chewing gum at 
home. 


. Go alone. Never take anyone with you. 
. Be courteous. Use “please” and “thank you.” 


. Be honest in the statements you make and in 


answering questions. 


. Use good English and speak distinctly. 


. Have confidence in yourself. Employers appre- 


ciate your position and are interested in helping 
you feel at ease during the interview. 


. Go prepared to take a test. If you are applying 


for a stenographic job, you may be asked to 
take dictation or a typing test. If you are ap- 
plying for a job in the industrial field, you may 
be asked to take a test to determine your apti- 
tude or skill. 


. Sell yourself. You have assets: 


(a) Your high school training has prepared you 
for the job. Think over carefully your train- 
ing so you can tell exactly how your training 
has equipped you for the job. 

(b) Special skills such as shorthand, typing, 
operating office machines, filing, mimeo- 
graphing, selling, machine shop, drafting, 
woodwork, printing, and home economics are 
an asset and should be mentioned if they are 
related to the job for which you are applying. 

(c) Your experience in the school offices and 
part-time jobs should be remembered. 

(d) Your experience in out-of-school organiza- 
tions usually is a recommendation. 

(e) Your experience in extracurricular activities 
is an asset. 

(f) You have something to contribute to the 
firm—information, skill, experience, interest 
in the business. Make sure that you impress 
your prospective employer with this fact. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


. Are you a good leader? 


. Appreciate the employer’s time. Let your inter- 


viewer do the greater part of the talking. 

Leave promptly when the interview has ended. 
Thank your interviewer for the time given and 
express your interest in the particular job for 
which you are applying and in his firm. 

Follow up the interview with a letter, expressing 
your appreciation for the interview and your 
interest in the job for which you applied. 
Thank the individual or agency that helped you 
to get the job. 


SO YOU GOT THE JOB! 
Your Employer Looks at You 


. Do you follow instructions? 
. Do you get along well with others? 
. Are you vitally interested in the work you are 


doing? 


. Are you interested in the firm? 
. Are you on time for your work and are you will- 


ing to work overtime? 


. Are you efficient in performing the skills required 


by the job? 


. Is your appearance appropriate for the work you 


are doing? Are you clean and neat? 


. Do you inspire others to be loyal, industrious, 


and courteous? 


. Do you keep business affairs confidential? 
. Are you honest with your time and materials as 


well as with money? 


. Do you exhibit dependability through your 


industry and co-operation with your fellow- 
workers and your superiors? 


. Are you open-minded, basing your opinions upon 


good judgment and intelligent thinking? 


Are others willing and 
interested to work with you? 


. Is your attitude toward your job, your superiors, 


and your fellow-workers commendable? 


LOOK AHEAD 
Grow on the Job 


. Are you continuing your education through 


night courses or extension classes in the field in 
which you are interested or in other directions 
in which you wish to advance? Evansville Col- 
lege offers an opportunity through its night 
classes to work toward a college degree. 


. Do you read good books, magazines, and news- 


papers? 


3. Do you avail yourself of the cultural opportuni- 


ties in your community—music, art, dramatic 
activities, libraries, Evansville College classes. 
etc.? 


. Do you have a hobby? 

. How do you spend your leisure time? 

. Are your associates an asset to you? 

. Are you taking advantage of the opportunities 


that travel offers? 


. Are you associated with civic organizations? 
. Are youa member of business, industrial, or other 


civic groups that contribute to your efficiency on 
the job or offer opportunities for service in the 
community? 


. Are you studying the job ahead of you? Are 


you preparing for that job? 


Vharee SLot 








Southern Business Teachers Meet in Greensboro 


The nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association will be held at 
the O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, on November 
20-22. The theme of this year’s 
convention is “Business Educa- 
tion in a Democracy.” The 
meeting will be presided over by 
President R. R. Richards of the 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond. The following 
is the program for the meeting: 

OPENING SESSION 
Thursday, November 20 


7:00 P. M. 
Fellowship Dinner 


Presiding—First Vice President Mrs. Marguerite D. 
Fowler, Atherton High School, Louisville, Ken- 


tucky 
Introductions and Greetings 


“Opportunities and Difficulties’—J. S. Knox, 
president of the Knox Business Book Company, 


Oak Park, Illinois 
Educational Motion Pictures 
Mimeograph Demonstration—A. L. 
High School, Pikeville, Kentucky 





R. R. Richards 


1:30 Pp. M.-2:15 P. M. 
Mimeograph Demonstration—A. L. 
Danburg, High School, Pikeville, 
Kentucky 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Public Schools 
2:30 P. M. 

Presiding—Frances Humphrey, Senior 
High School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 

Address—Dr. John Robert Gregg, 
president of The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City 

Round Table Discussion on “Business 
Education in a Changing South” 
—Chairman, A. J. Lawrence, head 
of department of business education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Dorothy Boone, Parker High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina; T. 
Carl Brown, state supervisor of 

distributive education, Raleigh, North Carolina; 

Bill Dillingham, Senior High School, Durham, 

North Carolina; Bert E. Lyons, Senior High 

School, Greensboro, North Carolina; Ernestine 

Melton, Georgia State College for Women, 

Milledgeville, Georgia; W. D. Parsons, super- 

visor of business education, Roanoke, Virginia 

Election of Officers 


Private Business Schools 
2:30 P. M. 





FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 21 


Private School Managers and Executives 
Round Table: 





Presiding—M. O. Kirkpatrick, vice president of 
9:00 A.M. , ’ : Cecil’s Business College, Asheville, North Caro- 
Presiding—Second Vice President H. M. Norton, lina 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
Educational Motion Pictures 
Invocation—Reverend W. Kenneth Goodson, 
assistant pastor of West Market Street Metho- 
dist Church, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Address of Welcome—Mayor Huger S. King, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


“New and Different Things Private Business 
Schools are Doing’—Clem Boling, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Methods and Policies for Building and Main- 
taining Evening Sessions” —E. G. Purvis, vice 
president of Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

“Building Good Will and Selling the Services of 
the Private Business School’ —J. S. Knox, presi- 


9:45 A. M dent of the Knox Business Book Company, Oak 
. Psi ” , ; Park, Illinois 
Address—O. Arthur Kirkman, National Associa- CO. fagnarding 2 . r 
tion of Manufacturers, High Point, North Caro- Safeguarding the Future of the Private Business 
san School”—E. H. Nance, principal of King’s 
Business College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
10:15 a. M. Election of Officers 


“Adapting Learning Experiences to the Needs Secretarial Round Table: 
and Abilities of Students”—Harvey A. Andruss, Presidi “hetos? ; _— : 
é ‘ po . residing—Christie Harris, principal of the steno 
president of the State Teachers College, Blooms- aaihie dum ites Wal College 
burg, Pennsylvania graphic department, ings Business College, 
4 Greensboro, North Carolina 


10:45 A. M. “Problems in the Teaching of Transcription”— 
“Outstanding Problems in Business Education in W. W. Renshaw, Gregg Publishing Company, 
Our Democracy ‘Today’”—Eleanor Skimin, New York City 


Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan “A Personnel Manager Looks at the Commercial 
11:00 a. M School Graduate’—David A. Fiske, personnel 
; Questions ond Dhten director and general office manager of the Bur- 


lington Mills Corporation, Greensboro, North 
11:30 A. M. Carolina 


Reports of Committees “What Shall We Do to Help Our Stenographic 


11:45 aA. Misfits?”—Homer N. Williams, principal of the 
: Semeumeanie shorthand department, Smithdeal-Massey Busi- 

‘ ness College, Richmond, Virginia 
12:00 m. Address—Dr. John Robert Gregg, president of 
Adjournment the Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 
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“Teaching and Learning Skills in Typing’— 
George L. Hossfield, Underwood Elliottt Fisher 
Company, New York City 

Election of Officers 


Accounting Round Table: 


Presiding—A. B. Clarke, principal of the commercial 
department, Smithdeal-Massey Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia 

“The New Regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board”—Speaker to be announced 

“Changes in Federal Income Taxes’”—Speaker to 
be announced 

“Personality Development of the Private School 
Student” —Speaker to be announced 

“Tested Accounting Teaching Methods”—Clem 
Boling, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Election of Officers 


Colleges and Universities 
2:30 P. M. 
Presiding—J. D. Fenn, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Theme—The Maintenance of Standards in a Democ- 
racy 
“Performance of Skills in Business Training”— 
H. M. Norton, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
“Background Training for Business Teaching’”— 
Harvey A. Andruss, president of the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
“Controllership Training in the South’—John H. 
Shields, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 
Questions and Discussion 
Election of Officers 


BANQUET 
7:00 P. M. 

Presiding—President R. R. Richards, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 

““Education in Modern Business’”—Frank P. Gra- 
ham, president of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Induction of Officers-Elect 

Announcements and Adjournment 

10:00 P. M. 
Dancing 


Saturday, November 22 
PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
9:00 a. M.-10:15 A. M. 

Secretarial Subjects 


Presiding—Lucille Taylor, Henderson State Teachers 

College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Address—Dr. John Robert Gregg, president of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 

Panel Discussion—Lloyd E. Baugham, Commer- 
cial High School, Atlanta, Georgia; Emily 
Gentry, The Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Christie Harris, King’s Business College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Parker Liles, Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia; Eleanor Skimin, 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Adjournment 


Accounting 


Presiding—George T. Walker, supervisor of business 
education for the state of Louisiana, Baton 
Reuge,; Louisiana 
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“What Accounting Students Should Know”’— 
Leslie A. Heath, C. P. A., manager of the Char- 
lotte office of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Com- 
pany, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Panel Discussion—C. C. Dawson, head of the 
department of commerce, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky; B. R. Hough, director of the com- 
mercial department, Oak Ridge Military Acad- 
emy, Oak Ridge, North Carolina; James T. 
Johnson, head of the department of commerce, 
Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana; 
Josephine Pitcock, Isaac Newton High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee; William A. Richards, 
head of the department of commerce, Erskine 
College, Due West, South Carolina 

Adjournment 


Social-Business Subjects 


Presiding—T. H. Coates, head of the department of 
commerce, West Virginia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Montgomery, West Virginia 

“Teaching the Social-Business Subjects” —Anson 
B. Barber, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Panel Discussion—Max Houtchens, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Marguerite D. Fowler, Atherton High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Solon Gentry, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; G. H 
Parker, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Charles L. Saeger, George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, Virginia 

Adjournment 


GENERAL SESSION 


10:30 a. M. 

Presiding—President R. R. Richards, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 

Business Session—Reports of Treasurer, Member- 
ship Chairman, and others 

10:50 A. M. 

“The Basic Needs of Business Education’”—B. 
Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Education 
Service, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

11:10 A. M. 

Typewriting Demonstration by George Hossfield, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, New York 
City 

11:40 a. M. 
Questions and Discussion 


12:00 M. 
Adjournment 


Columbia University Breakfast 


The Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will hold a break- 
fast meeting in connection with the con- 
vention of the Southern Business Education 
Association at Greensboro, North Carolina. 
The breakfast will be held on Saturday, 
November 22, at 8:00 a. m. at the O. Henry 
Hotel. All former students of Teachers 
College are cordially invited. 

For further information, see the printed 
program at the convention. 
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With many of the chapters and in the appendix there is a three-way 
application of the principles: (1) through business records, (2) 
through personal records, and (3) through records of social organi- 
zations. The course is arranged so that some of the special applica- 
tions may be omitted if desired. With several of the chapters there 
are comprehensive problems many of which are complete-cycle 
projects. 


Although personal and social applications are woven into the chapters 
from the very beginning, Chapters 9 and 10 of Volume I provide 
for a comprehensive treatment of personal and social bookkeeping. 
Chapter 9, ‘Personal Bookkeeping and Budgeting,”’ and Chapter 10, 


‘ 


‘Bookkeeping and Budgeting for Social Organizations,’’ not only 
serve to cover two additional cycles in the course, but they also serve 
(a) to introduce social security (for personal use) and (b) to present 
in a simple way the columnar cash records that are used in later 


chapters. 


When the student completes the Eighteenth Edition he is able to 
keep records for himself, his family, a social organization, and a busi- 
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Ahat really counts 


Bookkeeping need not be difficult or confusing to the beginning student if 
the student is given the proper mental set. So often the student's interest bogs 
down in the early lessons because the learning process becomes too involved. 
With the eighteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING the student's interest is quickly grasped because he can 
see an immediate application of bookkeeping to his personal needs. Beyond 
this the student is shown step by step how the fundamental bookkeeping 
processes are developed. For example, the bookkeeping cycle is repeated 
many times in the form of a spiral. Each time the cycle is repeated some part 


——-20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting 


| EIGHTEENTH EDITION - - - CARLSON -PRICKETT  FORKNER 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Eighteenth Edition, 
develops a simple easy-to-understand plan of learning. The language of the 
student's everyday environment is used. Each chapter is a carefully selected unit 
that develops a specific bookkeeping principle. [Illustrations are presented in 
step-by-step sequence and are analyzed and explained as they are presented. 
A complete model is presented in script form in each chapter. Each new business 
term is printed in italic type and is clearly explained the first time that it is pre- 
sented. To emphasize the wide usefulness of bookkeeping the student is given 
an opportunity at the end of most chapters to apply bookkeeping in terms of 
personal, social, and business uses. 








Some questions are given at the end of each chapter to point out the important 
features of the chapter. Problems for class discussion present an opportunity for 
original thinking. The written exercises provide practice in applying the principles 
studied to practical situations. Supplementary written exercises for each chapter 
are provided in the appendix. These supplementary exercises provide for individual 
differences or for extra drill for the entire class. Optional bookkeeping projects 
and practice sets, illustrating the practical applications of the principles studied, 
are offered for use at convenient points throughout the course. 
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Toll Goes to Pullman, Washington 
Lewis R. Toll has 


been appointed assistant 
professor of business edu- 
cation at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pull- 
man. He was formerly 
an instructor at Western 
Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb. 

Mr. Toll obtained his 
Bachelor’s degree and 
his Master’s degree at 
the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. He served as a 
part-time instructor at 
New York University, 
New York City, during 
the year 1939-40 while he was on leave of 
absence to work on his Doctor’s degree. In 
addition to his college teaching experience, 
Mr. Toll has also taught commercial sub- 
jects in the high schools of Illinois. 

Mr. Toll has written several articles for 
business education magazines. 
ce - a 


National Teacher-Training Association 














Lewis R. Toll 


President Frances B. Bowers has just 
released the tentative program for the 
meeting of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions. The 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 29 and 30. 
The theme of this year’s meeting is “Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Policies.” The tenta- 
tive program is as follows: 


DECEMBER 29 
8:30 a. M.-9:30 A. M. 
Registration 
9:30 a. M.-11:30 A. M. 

Study of Policy No. 11, “N. A. B. T. T. I. as an 
Accrediting Agency”; speaker—Dr. R. L. West, 
president of State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

Panel Discussion led by chairman of the committee 
on Policy No. 7 

12:00 m.—2:00 P. M. 

Fifteenth Anniversary Luncheon 

Speaker—Dr. E. G. Blackstone, director of business 
education, University of California, Berkeley 

2:00 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 
Discussion of three additional policies led by chair- 
men of policy committees 
DECEMBER 30 
7:45 a. M.-8:45 A. M. 
Breakfast Meeting of Officers and Directors 
9:00 a. M.-12:00 Mo. 


Discussion of additional policies led by chairmen of 
policy committees 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Annual Business Meeting. 


Jack Harris Appointed Principal 





Jack Harris, formerly 
head of the stenographic 
department of the Man- 
ual Training High School, 
Peoria, Illinois, has been 
appointed principal of 
the Loucks Elementary 
School in Peoria. Mr. 
Harris is a graduate of 
Bradley College, Peoria, 
Illinois. His M. A. de- 
gree was obtained from 
Columbia University, 
New York City. He has 
also done graduate work 
at the State University 
of Iowa, lowa City. 

Mr. Harris was one of the first persons in 
his area to inaugurate a work project for 
seniors. In this project, eligible students 
spent each Friday afternoon during the last 
three months of their senior year working 
in downtown offices. Through this project, 
students gained valuable business experience. 

> * e 


Ark-Valley Commercial Teachers Club 


The Ark-Valley Commercial Teachers 
Club met on Saturday, October 11, at the 
Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. The meeting 
was presided over by E. A. Bettega of 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas. 

The program of the meeting was as 
follows: 








Jack Harris 


Invocation—Reverend C. C. Carnahan, West Side 
Presbyterian Church, Wichita 

“Training Executive Secretaries’—John C. Crouse, 
head of the department of secretarial training, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence 


“Continuation Classes’”—Louis J. Bounous, head of 
commercial department, Wichita High School East, 
Wichita 

“What About Stenotypy’—W. I. Crum, president of 
Wichita Business College, Wichita 

“National Defense”—J. C. Woodin, supervisor of in- 
dustrial education for Wichita Public Schools 

Luncheon Meeting 


At the meeting the constitution was 
amended to provide for only one meeting 
each year instead of two. This meeting 
will be held in the fall. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve during the coming year: president, 
M. Fred Tidwell, A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; vice president, Earl 
Bowlby, North High School, Wichita, 
Kansas; secretary-treasurer, Fae Ricketts, 
Kansas Municipal University, Wichita, 
Kansas. - 
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Raymond White Elected to College Faculty 
Raymond R. White has 


been elected assistant 
professor of secretarial 
science at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, 
according to an an- 
nouncement just released 
by E. E. Hatfield, chair- 
man of the department 
of secretarial science. 
Mr. White obtained 
his Master’s degree in 
commercial education at 
the University of Okla- 
homa during the summer 
of 1940. He was a special 
instructor in secretarial 
science at the University of Oklahoma during 
the summer of 1941. Before going to Nor- 
man, he was a teacher in the commercial 
department of Central High School, Tulsa. 
For the past five years Mr. White has 
been recognized as one of Oklahoma’s 
outstanding leaders in business education. 





R. R. White 


Texas Teachers Meet 


The commercial section of the Texas 
State Teachers Association will meet at 
Houston on November 21. Dr. Hilton D. 
Shepherd, associate professor of business 
education, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, is in charge of the program. 

The following is the tentative program of 
the commercial section meeting: 

8:30 a. M.—9:00 A. M. 

Registration 
9:00 a. M.-9:45 a. M. 

“Immediate Responsibilities of Business Education 
in National Defense Industries”—Clyde I. Blan- 
chard, managing editor of The Business Education 
World, New York City 

9:45 a. M.—10:30 a. M. 

“The Improvement of Bookkeeping Instruction’”— 
Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 

10:30 a. M.-11:50 a. M. 

“Significant Relationships Between Vocational Guid- 
ance and Business Education’”—Cecil Puckett, 
School of Commerce, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

12:00 m. 
Luncheon Meeting 
Business Session 


Miss Wilkey Joins Teachers College Faculty 
Katherine Wilkey has 


been appointed an in- 
structor in the depart- 
ment of business educa- 
tion in the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. For sev- 
eral years Miss Wilkey 
has been teaching in the 
high school at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. Dur- 
ing the school year 
1939-40, she was on 
leave of absence from 
Chattanooga to teach at 
Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 

Miss Wilkey obtained her A. B. degree at 
the University of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, and her M. A. degree at 
Columbia University, New York City. She 
will teach courses in business law, type- 
writing, and secretarial practice at the 
State Teachers College. 














Katherine Wilkey 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


The 1942 convention of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges will be held at 
Los Angeles, California, on February 26, 27, 
and 28, according to a recent announcement 
by W. C. Eells, executive secretary of the 
Association. This will be the second time 
that California has been chosen for the 
convention of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The tenth annual meeting 
was held in Berkeley in 1930. At that time 
there were approximately 54,000 young 
people enrolled in junior colleges through- 
out the country. Today the enrollment is 
approximately 250,000 in more than 650 
junior colleges. 

Rosco C. Ingalls, president of Los Angeles 
City College, is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements for this year’s convention. 
Robert G. Sproul, president of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, is scheduled to 
be the main speaker of the convention. 

James C. Miller, president of Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri, is president of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. 








WANTED: Names of New Officers 


Officers of commercial teacher associations should send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET the 
names and addresses of the newly-elected officers to serve during 1941-42. 
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FOR SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS IN 
BOOKKEEPING 








SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 


Bookkeeping Projects 
Radio Set 

Retail Store Set 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 


Household Set 
Gasoline Station Set 


PARTNERSHIP 


Insurance Broker Set 
Commission Set 
Furniture Set 
Attorney Set 


CORPORATION 


Realty Set 

Auto Dealer Set 

Sporting Goods Set (Departmental) 
Manufacturing Set 

Municipal Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 





New York 


San Francisco Dallas 















Enterline at Elizabethtown College 


H. G. Enterline has 
accepted a position as 
professor of accounting 
and law at Elizabeth- 
town College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania. He 
was formerly supervisor 
of business education and 
director of activities at 
Kings Park, Long Island, 
New York. He held this 
position from 1931 to 
1941. Mr. Enterline also 
taught commercial sub- 
jects and served as head 
of the commercial de- 
partment at the Dunbar 
Township High School, Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania, and at the Westfield High School, 
Westfield, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Enterline obtained his B. S. degree 
from Elizabethtown College and his M. S. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. He is now working toward 
his Ph. D. degree at New York University, 


New York City. 








H. G. Enterline 


National Catholic Typing Contest 


Sister Mary Lucida, secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic High School Typists Associa- 
tion, has announced further plans for the 
Every-Pupil Typing Contest to be held on 
March 12, 1942. All Catholic high schools 
which teach typewriting, either first- or 
second-year or both, are invited to partici- 
pate. 

Sister Lucida has announced that silver 
and sunray cups and plaques will be awarded 
to the winning schools. The plaques be- 
come the immediate property of the schools. 
Silver medals bearing distinct insignia of 
the Association will be awarded to the four 
individuals who produce the best papers in 
the contest. Certificates of merit will be 
given to the forty highest contestants doing 
superior work in the various divisions. 
Duplicate awards will be given to the 
schools and to individuals having duplicate 
scores. 

Information regarding the Individual- 
Pupil Contest, to be held on April 30, 
1942, will be given at a later date. For 
membership in the Association, application 
blanks, and further information, write to 
Rev. Matthew Pekari, St. Joseph’s College 
and Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 
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McMahan Called for Service in Naval Reserve 


Lt. Herbert E. 
McMahan was recently 
called for active service 
in the United States 
Naval Reserve at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
On September 3, Lt. 
McMahan was appointed 
assistant to the officer in 
charge of the Issue Divi- 
sion. Recently he was 
appointed = officer — in 
charge of the shipping 
section of the Issue Di- 
vision in addition to his 
other duties. 

Lt. McMahan was ap- 
pointed an instructor at the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1937. 
From 1935 to 1937 he was supervisor of 
business education at Wilmington, Delaware. 
He was also head of the commercial de- 
partment in the high schools at Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, and Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
He has taught American Institute of Bank- 
ing courses in Altoona, Shamokin, and 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 

In addition to his school work, Lt. 
McMahan has been an active member of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. For five years he served as 
state membership chairman of the Delaware 
Commercial Teachers Association, and for 
two years he was membership chairman for 
the state association in Pennsylvania. 





Lt. H. McMahan 


Theta Alpha Delta Elects Officers 


At a recent meeting of Theta Alpha Delta 
Fraternity, the following officers were 
elected: president, Dr. Jessie Graham, as- 
sistant supervisor of commercial education, 
Los Angeles; vice president, Mrs. Alina 
MacLeod, Metropolitan High School, Los 
Angeles; secretary, Mrs. Katherine Spurrier, 
Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles; 
treasurer, Mrs. Edna Jones, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Los Angeles; historian 
and parliamentarian, Mrs. Iona Lord, High 
School, Huntington Park. Theta Alpha 
Delta is a group of women business educa- 
tion teachers in the Los Angeles Public 
Schools. According to the press chairman, 
Clare MacCluskey, Metropolitan School of 
Business, Los Angeles, nine new members 
were admitted to the group at the meeting. 
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END YOUR SEARCH 
FOR A TRULY GOOD 
SPELLING BOOK 





v 


DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


FOURTH EDITION — BY PETERS 


The words in this book were tabulated 
from the correspondence of twenty- 
six different classes of business, and 
they form an extensive, basic writing 
vocabulary. Each word is given in 
the form in which it ordinarily ap- 
pears in print; that is, the word as a 
whole. Then follows the same word 
divided into syllables and diacritic- 
ally marked. The spelling, syllabica- 
tion, and pronunciation are authorized 
by Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary. There are several lessons 
on new words and words with new 
meanings. 
v 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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DeBrum Goes to Stanford University 





Joseph DeBrum was 
recently appointed an 
instructor in the School 
of Education at Stan- 
ford University, Stan- 
ford University, Cali- 
fornia. He will co- 
direct the student-teach- 
ing program as well as 
teach a course in prih- 
ciples, objectives, and 
problems in business edu- 
cation. 

For the past year Mr. 





DeBrum has been on 

leave of absence from 
Joseph DeBrum ethell — : 

Sequoia Union High 


School, Redwood City, California, studying 
for his Doctor’s degree in education at 
Columbia University, New York City. He 
was an instructor in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the 1941 sum- 
mer session. 


Mr. DeBrum graduated from San Jose 
State Teachers College, San Jose, California. 
He obtained his Master’s degree from 
Stanford University. During the year 
1938-39 he was president of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education. He 
has been active in all phases of business edu- 
cation. Mr. DeBrum co-operated in a 
study of junior colleges made by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. In 
1940 he accepted a temporary appointment 
as a member of the staff of Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 


Brock Elected Head 


E. A. Brock has been appointed chairman 
of the commercial department of the 
Phoenix Union High School and Junior 
College, Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. Brock suc- 
ceeds C. L. Michael, who has retired as 
department head after thirty-four years of 
service in this capacity. Mr. Michael will 
continue teaching commercial subjects. 

Mr. Brock did his undergraduate work at 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, and at Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff. He obtained his Master’s 
degree from the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

During the past summer Mr. Brock 
taught in the commerce department of the 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 


Bln a 


Galion Co-operative Training Program 


An unusual program to put more em- 
phasis on the practical side of high school 
education is entering its third year at 
Galion High School, Galion, Ohio. The 
program is being directed by M. L. Milten- 
berger, commercial co-ordinator at Galion. 
The program has attracted wide-spread at- 
tention in educational circles. 

According to a recent announcement by 
Mr. Miltenberger, the office training class is 
limited to twenty students, the object being 
to turn out better-trained workers rather 
than a large number of workers who may 
not be employed after graduation. The 
course is offered in the senior year. Those 
chosen go through their senior year spending 
alternate weeks in school and in an office 
job somewhere in Galion. The job may be 
in the office of a store, a law office, an in- 
surance office, or in any other type of 
office where the school program would 
help to prepare the student for the job. Two 
students are assigned to the same job, and 
they work in alternate weeks. 

School officials estimate that students 
spend about 600 hours in actual office work 
during a school term—enough time to 
blend thoroughly the theory of the class- 
room with the practical application of 
their learning in an office. Mr. Milten- 
berger has found the program so successful 
that he is carrying it over into the field of 
selling this year. 


Mack A. Erwin 


Mack A. Erwin, a teacher in the Theodore 

Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, died at his home on August 5. 
' Mr. Erwin’s life was unusually active. 
While teaching in the high school at San 
Fernando, California, he led the project to 
obtain a park for that city. The present 
San Fernando Memorial Park, in which 
the annual fiesta is held, stands as a monu- 
ment to his civic enterprise. He was an 
outstanding business man and he main- 
tained business contacts which enhanced 
his value as a commercial teacher. Mr. 
erwin organized the Breakfast Club at 
Roosevelt High School. This group meets at 
seven o'clock in the morning to do extra 
typing. 

The faculty of Roosevelt High School has 
suffered a great loss in the passing of Mr. 
Erwin. 

= oi 
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Effective Teaching with Posters 

A unique and interesting plan of acquaint- 
ing students with the activities of our 
government and of private industries has 
been worked out by Sister Margaret de 
Sales, a commercial teacher in the Cathedral 
High School, Denver, Colorado. The plan 
was devised while Sister Margaret de Sales 
was a commercial teacher at the Pueblo 
Catholic High School, Pueblo, Colorado. 

In describing her plan, Sister Margaret 
de Sales says: “We placed on the black- 
board ledge large envelopes marked with 
the following titles: Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fishing, Extraction of Minerals, Manu- 
facturing and Mechanical Industries, Trans- 
portation and Communication, Trade, Pub- 
lic Service, Domestic and Personal Service, 
and Clerical Occupations. The students 
who were interested in any particular field 
were asked to place their names on the 
envelope and to be responsible for a poster 
on the subject. Thus, voluntary committees 
were organized. 

“All students were asked to place clippings 
and pictures in all the envelopes. Within 
two months we had more material than we 
were able to use on the posters themselves. 
This material was incorporated into grow- 
ing notebooks; each new page was placed 
on top. Thus the posters created consider- 
able interest in the subject studied during 
the entire year.” 

The picture below illustrates the poster 
that was made for clerical occupations. 
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A PERSONALITY BOOK 
THAT SHOULD BE USED 
IN EVERY SCHOOL 





Business Behavior 


SECOND PRINTING 
BY ABRAMS 


If a regular course in personality 
training cannot be offered, you 
should at least have a few copies for 
library reference. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a program 
of activities that will help you in 
training your students to develop 
patterns of behavior, attitudes, and 
outlooks that register satisfactorily in 
business relationships. These patterns 
include traits that indicate the ability 
to get along with other people. 


The book consists of a series of lessons 
which encourage students to say 
and to do things that will train them 
for acceptable behavior in everyday 
business situations. Follow-up ac- 
tivities and practical exercises ac- 
company the chapters. Many case 
problems are introduced as a basis 
for discussion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 
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Cincinnati 
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BASED UPON ACTUAL 
SELLING EXPERIENCES 





THIRD EDITION +« BY WALTERS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING 


The author's past experiences as a teacher and as a salesman have enabled 








him to present salesmanship from the correct, pedagogical point of view. Each 
discussion is in perfect harmony with modern principles of salesmanship as 
practiced in leading department stores, chain stores, and manufacturing firms. 
Many practical suggestions of experienced classroom teachers and of responsi- 


ble men in sales positions were used in preparing the manuscript. 


Rich experiences of the author in selling and in teaching have caused him to 
realize the importance of applying the principles through realistic situations. 
Each individual principle is applied through questions on the text, problems 
for discussion, projects, and typical sales talks. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING covers all the fundamental principles of selling 
with applications to various fields of merchandising, including retail selling, 
wholesale selling, selling one’s own services, selling by mail, and selling 
through advertising. 


~- SOUTH-WESTERN 
on PUBLISHING CO 


p Cincinnati New York 


Good Texthook 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
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Because of the uncertainties of accommo- 
dations at the Hotel William Penn in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the meeting of 
the Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 


Tri-State Meeting Postponed 


ciation has been postponed from October 17 
and 18 to November 21 and 22. The pro- 
gram for the meeting was published in the 
October issue of Toe BaLaNce SHEET. 








New England Commercial Teachers 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will be held on Satur- 
day, November 15, at the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
preconvention informal get-together dinner 
will be held on Friday evening, November 
14, at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The following is the program for the 
meeting: 

BOOKKEEPING SECTION 


Chairman—Bartholomew F. McArdle, English High 
School, Lynn, Massachusetts 

“The Schools Keeping in Step With New Trends in 
Business’ —Charles F. Rittenhouse, C. P. A. 

Discussion Leader—Matthew V. Walsh, High School, 
Everett, Massachusetts 


GENERAL BUSINESS SECTION 


Chairman—Chester A. Neilsen, Lexington High School, 
Lexington, Massachusetts 

“What Should be Taught About Consumer Education 
in the Social-Business Subjects’—Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York City 

Discussion Leader—Frank H. Ash, director of business 
education, University of Connecticut, Storrs 


OFFICE MACHINES SECTION 


Chairman—Mildred Taft, Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire 

“Office Machine Practice and the Improvements of Its 
Instruction”—Harold R. Peterson, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Discussion Leader—Arthur L. Dexter, High School of 
Commerce, Worcester, Massachusetts 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 


Chairman—Mabel Marr, Bassick High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut 

“The Attainment of Adequate Competency in All 
Areas of Secretarial Work to Meet the Employment 
Requirements’”—Dr. Helen J. Reynolds, New York 
University, New York City 

Discussion Leader—Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 


GENERAL SESSION 


“Problems Confronting the Commercial Teacher”— 
D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses in commercial 
education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Address—F. J. Batson, vice president of Kittinger 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York, and member of 
the Committee on Education co-operating with the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
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American Education Week 


“Education for a Strong America” is a 
general theme for the twenty-first annual 
observance of American Education Week, 
which is scheduled for November 9 to 
15, 1941. The National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has prepared special materials 
to assist schools and communities in partici- 
pating in the American Education Week 
activities, including posters, stickers, but- 
tons, and leaflets. 

The daily topics for American Education 
Week are: 


Sunday, Nov. 9...... Seeking World Order 
Monday, Nov. 10... . Building Physical Fitness 
Tuesday, Nov. 11....Strengthening National Morale 
Wednesday, Nov. 12..Improving Economic Wellbeing 
Thursday, Nov. 13...Safeguarding School Support 
Friday, Nov. 14...... Learning the Ways of Democracy 
Saturday, Nov. 15. ..Enriching Family Life 

* » e 


Distributive Education at Boston Meeting 


The 1941 meeting of the American Vo- 
cational Association will be held at Boston, 
Massachusetts, from December 10-13. One 
of the most outstanding sections of the 
meeting will be the section devoted to dis- 
tributive education. E. B. Webb, super- 
visor of distributive education in Massa- 
chusetts, has been placed in charge of the 
activities for the program of the distributive 
education section. 

The completed program is not yet ready. 
However, it has been announced that Dr. 
J. C. Wright, assistant U. S. commissioner 
for vocational education, Washington, D. C.; 
B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Edu- 
cation Service, Washington, D. C.; and 
Kenneth B. Haas, regional agent for dis- 
tributive education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will appear on the 
program. Others to appear on the program 
include state supervisors of distributive edu- 
cation, owners of large department stores, 
and community leaders of distributive occu- 
pations. 

The complete program for the 1941 con- 
vention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation will appear in the December issue 
of Tue BALANCE SHEET. 








University of Kansas Appointments Ulrich Appointed Retail Co-Ordinator 


Behrens Ulrich has been elected to the 
faculty of Western Michigan College (form- 
erly Western State Teachers College), Kala- 
mazoo. He will teach a course in retailing 
under the George-Deen Act and he will 
also serve as retail co-ordinator. 

Mr. Ulrich did his undergraduate work at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. He 
obtained his M. S. degree from the School of 
Retailing at New York University, New 
York City. He has also completed the major 
portion of his work for his Doctor’s degree. 

Mr. Ulrich was formerly engaged in re- 
tailing work at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


N. E. A. Department of Business 


John C. Crouse, head of the department Erwin Keithley, a member of the faculty 
of secretarial training at the University of of the South Division High School, Mil- 
Kansas, Lawrence, has announced the ap- waukee, Wisconsin, has been appointed as 
pointment of John F. Sheaks and Robert national membership director for the De- 
R. Love as instructors of secretarial training. partment of Business Education of the Na- 

Mr. Sheaks has been head of the commer- __ tional Education Association. 
cial department in the high school at Working with Mr. Keithley will be six 
Harper, Kansas, for the past two years. He divisional directors and fifty-four directors 
has had several years of actual business located in the United States, Canada, 
experience in clerical and accounting work. Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. The 
In 1937 Mr. Sheaks received the B. S. _ divisional directors are: L. Harry Sortais, 
degree at the University of Kansas. Since High School, Monterey, California; Dorothy 
that time he has done graduate work at the L. Travis, Central High School, Grand 
University of Texas, Austin. He will soon Forks, North Dakota; Mrs. Beulah Dalton 
complete requirements for the M. B. A. Harwell, Andrew Jackson High School, 
degree at the University of Kansas. Jacksonville, Florida; Stanley S. Smith, 

Mr. Love was formerly an instructor in Fordson High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
the department of secretarial training at Thomas F. Ferry, Paul Junior High School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. He has Washington, D. C.; and Frederick H. 
taught commercial subjects for four years Riecke, South Side High School, Newark, 
in the high schools of Indiana, and he has New Jersey. 
spent two years in the accounting depart- At the Boston convention, held during the 
ment of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company summer of 1941, Mr. Keithley was elected 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. The B.S. degreein to the executive committee of the Depart- 
commercial education was awarded to Mr. ment of Business Education of the National 
Love in 1934 from the Indiana State Education Association. He has also served 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. Last year this organization as state director for Wis- 
he completed work on the M. S. degree in consin and as chairman of the publicity 
business administration at Indiana Uni- committee for the Milwaukee convention, 
versity, Bloomington. which was held in 1940. 





John Sheaks Robert Love 


Northwestern Pennsylvania Teachers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern Professor R. G. Walters, head of the de- 
Pennsylvania Commercial Teachers Asso- partment of commerce at Grove City 
ciation was held on October 17 at the Strong College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, was the 
Vincent High School, Erie, Pennsylvania. principal speaker. William C. White of 
The general theme of the program was Franklin High School, Franklin, Pennsy]- 
‘““America—Schools and Education.” vania, served as chairman of the meeting. 
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RICH CONTENT 


Here are a few of the 
topics covered: 
Borrowing money 

Life insurance 

Social security taxes 
Planning for buying 
Use of credit 


Communication 
services 


Personal records 
Installment buying 
Automobile insurance 
Shipping goods 


Sharing economic risks 
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A New Book 


Rich in General Business Information 


GLNERAL BLSIVESS 


FOURTH EDITION e BY CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


The topics developed in GENERAL BUSINESS, 
Fourth Edition, are rich in general business informa- 
tion and specific business information. The course 
emphasizes topics that are vitally tied up with the 
pupils’ interests and daily activities. For instance, the 
course provides a simple, practical discussion of 
money and its uses, banking, borrowing, and in- 
formation relating to many other everyday activities 
and problems of the consumer. (Refer to the column 
at the left.) 


GENERAL BUSINESS is richly illustrated with pictures 
and drawings that clarify the explanations and the 
discussions. Additional illustrations are included with 
the problems to make them more lively and realistic. 
Correlated arithmetic is carefully woven into the 


General Business Problems provided at the end of 
each unit. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A NEW 
PERSONAL RECORD 
KEEPING BOOK 





v 


(Recently Adopted in Cleveland) 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE - WHELAND - FILE 


The purpose of this textbook is to pro- 
vide simple but practical training in 
record keeping for individuals, fami- 
lies, clubs, and small businesses. It is 
up to date and timely in its treatment 
of personal records. The book is rec- 
ommended for (a) personal, (b) non- 
vocational, (c) preparatory, (d) low 
[.Q., and (e) general record-keeping 


courses. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
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Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Changes in Western States 


In the past few months there have been 
several changes in teaching positions in the 
Western states. These changes are: 


CALIFORNIA. Harry Eckhoff, former head 
of the commercial department, Fremont 
High School, Oakland, is now assistant 
supervisor in the Department of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. He is in charge of the N. Y. A. 
training program in business education for 
for the state of California. 

Mrs. Herta Ward has joined the staff of 
Chico State College, Chico. She is replacing 
Mrs. Frances Sibley. 

Arthur Graves, former superintendent of 
schools of San Bernardino, is now assistant 
superintendent of the San Francisco Schools. 
He is also supervisor of business education, 
taking the place of John McGlade who has 
retired. 

Raymond Hitch, former principal of the 
high school at Wheatland, is now head of 
the commercial department of Berkcley 
High School, Berkeley. 

Dr. Ralph Fields, former instructor and 
associate professor of education at Stanford 
University, has become director of curricu- 
lum of the San Jose City Schools. He has 
also been given the title of assistant superin- 
tendent. Dr. Fields had charge of the teacher 
training work in business education at 
Stanford University. 

Blake W. Spencer, former head of the 
commercial department, University High 
School, Berkeley, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Merritt Evening School, Oak- 
land. Mr. Spencer was also in charge of the 
teacher training work at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


ARIZONA. Gertrude Mary Dubats, form- 
erly an instructor at the Good Counsel 
College, White Plains, New York, is now at 
the Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 
She is taking the place of Edwin Swanson, 
who is on leave of absence. 

Willard N. Anderson, formerly of the 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, has 
become a member of the staff of Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

utaH. Dean Peterson, formerly of the 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, has re- 
signed to become a member of the staff of 
Weber College, Ogden. 

Edward Christensen of the high school at 
Springville, has taken the position left va- 
cant by Mr. Peterson at Dixie Junior 
College, St. George. 
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National Business Teachers Association 


President Elvin S. Eyster has announced 
the selection of Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dr. 
Clyde M. Hill, and Rowland Allen as the 
three key speakers for the program of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
(formerly National Commercial Teachers 
Federation). The 1941 convention will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 29, 30, and 31. 

Dr. Benjamin is dean of the College of 
Education, University of Maryland, College 
Park. The proposed title of his address is 
“Culture by Incantations.” Dr. Hill is pro- 
fessor of secondary education at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, and 
chairman of the department of education. 
He is a rare combination of student, phil- 
osopher, critic, and humorist. Rowland 
Allen is personnel director of L. S. Ayres & 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Allen will 
give the members of the N. B. T. A. a 
practical discussion that will help teachers to 
understand some of the problems of business. 

Tuesday evening, December 30, has been 
set aside as an open evening for meetings 
and banquets of related groups. The follow- 
ing organizations have already planned 
banquets on that evening: American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges, National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, and Delta Pi Epsilon. The alumni 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
have arranged a breakfast on Wednesday 
morning, December 31. The alumni of the 
University of Denver have arranged a 
breakfast for Tuesday morning, December 
30. The Pi Omega Pi national council 
meeting and luncheon will be held on 
Monday, December 29. The banquet for 
this fraternity will be held on Monday 
evening. Any other groups planning 
meetings should contact the president, 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, to have their meetings included in 
the printed program. They should also 
contact the local chairman, Paul S. Moser, 
Moser School, Chicago, to make arrange- 
ments with the hotel. 

If hotel reservations are made before the 
time of registration, the Hotel Sherman 
will assure a single room at the rate of 
$2.50 a day or a double room with twin 
beds at the rate of $4.50 a day. 

Membership dues in the N. B. T. A. are 
only $2.00 a year. Dues should be sent to 
the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


BY SHILT AND WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT is distinctly different from 
previous books in the field of business 
administration or business organiza- 
tion. Instead of presenting the theory 
of business organization and manage- 
ment, attention is given to specific 
details of owning and operating a 
business. Much of the discussion 
and many of the problems are based 
on small businesses. 


The book is rich in general business 
principles and information, provid- 
ing the kind of background that every 
employee needs. Many illustrations 
and examples are used to enrich the 
discussions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 

















Eastern Kansas Teachers Association 

The Eastern Kansas Business Teachers 
Association met on Saturday, October 4, 
at the Eugene Field School, Ottawa, Kansas. 
The meeting was presided over by President 
R. R. Pickett, head of the department of 
commerce, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. 

The following was the program for the 
meeting: 

MORNING SESSION 

Chairman 
Welcome 

Ottawa 
*“Education in Time of Crisis’ —John C. Crouse, head 

of the department of secretarial training, University 

of Kansas, Lawrence 
“The Certification of Commerce Teachers in Kansas’ — 

E. R. Sheldon, state high school supervisor, Topeka 
“The Kansas Program of Distributive Education” — 

Warren G. Meyer, assistant supervisor for distribu- 

tive education, Topeka 

LUNCHEON 


R. R. Pickett, president of the Association 
G. H. Marshall, superintendent of schools, 


Chairman 
Parsons 

“The Journal of Business Education” —W. S. Lyerla, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 

“The Future Business Leaders of America’’—Victor 
C. Hiett, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


John H. Koontz, Parsons Junior College, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman—Lauren L. Plummer, Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City 

Round Table Discussion on “The Improvement of In- 
struction in Business Subjects” 
“A Co-operative Training Plan for the Small High 
School’”—Charles Rapp, High School, Osage City 
“Improvement in the Business Education Program in 
the Small High School”—Martha Angle, High 
School, Spring Hill 

“The Reorganization of the Bookkeeping Course for 
the Small High School’—Victor Anderson, High 
School, Wakefield 

“Vitalizing Bookkeeping Instruction in the Large High 
School”—Mare Gilbert, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City 

“An Activity Program for Junior Business Education” 
—Wilma Windett, High School, Lawrence 

“The Job Survey as the Basis for Formulating the 
Business Program of the High School’”—Max Stal- 
cup, Senior High School, Atchison 


Cameron Elected Critic Teacher 


Norman H. Cameron was recently elected 
a critic teacher in business education at 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. He will also teach book- 
keeping and typewriting in the senior high 
school at Greenville. Before going to Green- 
ville, Mr. Cameron was a teacher in the 
high school at Ayden, North Carolina. 

The Master’s degree was awarded to Mr. 
Cameron at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, at the close of the 1941 summer 
session. 


Gilbreth Awarded Doctor's Degree 


Harold Gilbreth, act- 
ing head of the depart- 
ment of commerce at 
Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, has 
been awarded recently 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education by New York 
University, New York 
City. 

Dr. Gilbreth was ap- 
pointed acting head of 
the department of com- 
merce at Winthrop Col- 
lege in.1940. He served 
as supervisor of coOm-  pyarold Gilbreth 
mercial subjects at 
Winthrop College from 1935 to 1937, and as 
an instructor of business education at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, from 1938 to 1940. In 1937 he 
was awarded a teaching fellowship at New 
York University, New York City. 

Dr. Gilbreth holds A. B. degrees from 
Western State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and from the Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. His M. A. degree was obtained 
from the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, in 1935. 








AMERICAN RED CROSS 











November 11 to 30 
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Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 112) 


e. Job hunting is a school of hard knocks; 
if you are easily discouraged, you are in 
the wrong school. 


f. Knowing what not to do in an interview 
may save you from making a bad im- 
pression. Most interviewers are quick to 
discern faults in appearance, speech, or 
manners. 


g. Getting a job through misrepresentation 
is like getting money under false pre- 
tense; no worthwhile career was ever 
built on deceit. 


h. You can sometimes profit from a past 
mistake, but only if you have learned how 
to avoid it in the future. 


i. An actual demonstration of your qualifi- 
cations is often more convincing than 
any amount of talk, so carry your samples 
with you. 


j. You have a right to appraise your own 
abilities fairly and justly. If you hold 
them in slight esteem, so will others. 


k. Self-analysis and patient endeavor will 
improve your “personality pattern”; a 
good personality is the key which un- 
locks the door of opportunity, 

ee e e@ 


Audio-Visual Education Conference 


The fifth annual Southern Conference on 
Audio-Visual Education® will be held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on November 13, 14, 
and 15. The conference will be held at the 
Ansley Hotel. The program will contain 
many interesting features in addition to 
addresses and demonstrations. New films 
will be shown at each of the five general 
sessions, numerous open forums and dis- 
cussions are scheduled, and there will also be 
exhibits and demonstrations of equipment 
for projection and sound reproduction. 

Copies of the printed program and any 
other information may be obtained from 
the conference office at 223 Walton Street, 
N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 





CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


Second Edition—By Goodfellow-Agnew 


A new 1941 textbook-workbook covering 
the operations on the Monroe, the Marchant, 
and the Friden machines. The course consists of 
twenty-seven jobs and three tests. 


List price 60 cents, subject to usual school 











discount. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Business Demands Personality 
(Continued from page 107) 


other outside manifestations offer a com- 
plete insight into personality. Dress and 
posture may give a clue; use of words, 
diction, and tones of voice may be revealing. 
These, however, are only surface indications 
which may or may not prove to be stage 
props meant to bolster up weakness and 
superficiality. Personality is not an artifice 
achieved by picking up a few tricks. It is 
not to be gained by accumulating facts, 
storing them in neat packages, and referring 
to them encyclopedically. Even deep and 
broad knowledge and wise precepts may only 
momentarily give encouragement in the 
formation of personality, but this does not 
bring about lasting effects. Personality 
must include not only knowledge, but also 
belief. When knowledge and belief form the 
foundation of conduct, when what we know 
and believe is translated into what to do, 
then personality is a functioning, vibrant 
factor in our lives. 
. . a 


Lawrence Appoints Graduate Assistant 


Raymon Dudley Johnson, a teacher of 
business subjects in the high school at 
Sparta, Tennessee, has been appointed 
graduate assistant to A. J. Lawrence, head 
of the department of business education at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. Mr. 
Johnson is a graduate of Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville. He has 
taught and coached athletics in the high 
school at Sparta during the past two years. 
He has attended the University of Kentucky 
for two summers. 

According to Mr. Lawrence, fellowships 
in business education have been awarded to 
Miss Willie Curtis Wright, a teacher in the 
high school at Allgood, Tennessee, and to 
Mrs. Phoebe Marie Evans Waters of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon. 


Wisconsin Commercial Teachers 


The commercial section of the Wisconsin 
Education Association will meet in Kil- 
bourne Hall in the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on November 6. 
“Speech Training in Business Education” 
is the topic of the main address to be de- 
livered by Dr. Ethel Kaump of St. Cloud 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota. Arrangements have also been made 
for a demonstration of speed writing in 


shorthand. 
VC + deat 









MACHINE CALCULATION 
by RaymondC. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 





ATTENTION TO SMALL DETAILS. In short- 
hand and typewriting attention to the so- 
called little things, such as position, location 
of writing material, writing implements, and 
the like, spell the difference between good 
and mediocre teaching. Since machine 
operation is a skill subject like shorthand 
and typewriting, the same condition holds 
true. Those small details must be considered 
if the machine operator is to be trained to 
be efficient and accurate. 

First in importance of the little items is 
the development of the habit of clearing 
the calculating machine, regardless of the 
type, before work is started. This operation 
should become so automatic that the 
operator always does it as he starts a new 
computation, whether the machine is clear 
or not. Of what value is it to spend time 
developing a skilled operator ifyhe is to 
manipulate the machine accurately but gets 
incorrect results because of a failure to re- 
move old totals from the machine? 

A little item that carries much weight in 
training operators of various types of ma- 
chines not involving the touch method of 
operating the keyboard is getting the student 
to concentrate sufficiently on the figures be- 
fore he looks away from the copy to set the 
amount on the keyboard. This is important 
because he will not have to waste time taking 
a second look at the same figures if he has 
forgotten the amount. 

Machine operators are expected to be ac- 
curate, yet occasionally the human element 
enters and a mistake is made. But, errors 
of a ridiculous nature cai be discovered 
immediately upon completion of the work, 
and by the operator himself, if the student 
is trained to estimate answers. 

Not all the small details apply to the 
teaching of students. There is one upon 
which the teacher must check himself if 
the rotation plan of teaching is used. Most 
schools throughout the country use the ro- 
tation plan of teaching machines whether 
the class is devoted entirely to machine 
work or whether the machines are taught as 
a part of some other subject. If the teacher 
wants his carefully planned rotation schedule 
to work out satisfactorily, he must not fail 
to allow for holidays and lost time due to 
other reasons. 


"INTEGRATING ARITHMETIC. The major pur- 


pose 


developing the pupils’ understanding of 
business practices valuable to consumers of 
business goods and services. Information 


that 


for office positions is no longer justified in 
ninth or tenth grade courses. It is important 
to consider other than vocational values in 
integrating arithmetic in the teaching of 
general business. 

Arithmetic is similar to spelling, reading, 
handwriting, and oral and written English 
in that it may be considered as a funda- 
mental study tool. Pupils who take the 
course must be able to spell commonly 


used 


fundamental arithmetical processes with a 
fair degree of accuracy, and to speak and to 
write intelligently in English if they are to 
achieve any worthwhile values from their 
study. It is reasonable to assume that 
pupils who lack an understanding of com- 
monly used arithmetical processes will not 
be able to acquire an adequate compre- 
hension of consumer-business information, 
nor develop consumer-business skills. The 


arith 


business, therefore, should be directed 
toward the improvement of the use of the 
fundamental arithmetical processes as they 
relate to the solution of consumer-business 
problems. 


In 


portunities available for integreting arith- 
metic for the purpose of enlarging the 
pupils’ understanding of consumer-business 
practices, and for developing consumer- 
business skills. Some examples of ways in 


whic 


these values are: 


] 


2. 
3. 


4. 


an 


i 
8. Figuring the cost of small loans 
9. 


10 
11 


. Reconciling a bank account 
















































GENERAL BUSINESS 
by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 


of a course in general business is that of 


may be considered vocational training 


words, to write legibly, to use the 


metical content of a course in general 


general business there are many op- 


h arithmetic may be used to achieve 


. Figuring the cost of goods or services sold at 
different prices 

Making change 

Figuring bank service charges on checking ac- 
counts . 

Preparing and keeping personal checking account 
records 


. Figuring simple and compound interest at dif- 
ferent rates 
Keeping a personal income and expense record 


Figuring the cost of installment buying 


. Figuring the interest on savings bank deposits 
. Figuring the cost of life insurance 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


by R. R. Aurner, author 
Effective Business Correspondence 


A PRACTICAL TEACHING DEVICE. A teaching 
device that has been used repeatedly by ex- 
perienced teachers—and with great success— 
is the solving of a dramatic problem. Let me 
use, as an illustration in the column this 
month, the following actual case involving 
the adjustment of a rather serious difficulty: 


Two salespeople in a department store 
are rude to a customer. This is an inex- 
cusable offense, and the penalty is dismissal 
or the sincerest apology. The employees, as 
accredited representatives of the store, 
have caused serious damage to the store’s 
good name. Unless the damage is repaired, 
the store will unquestionably lose a valued 
customer. Yet, summarily to dismiss the 
two salespeople may cripple the sales per- 
sonnel of a department and may not be at 
all effective in bringing the customer back. 
How would you solve this puzzle? 


This is not an unusual type of situation, 
and others like it (of which Effective Busi- 
ness Correspondence, Second Edition, sup- 
plies many) may be presented to the class 
and dramatized as a problem involving the 
handling of both facts and emotions. The 
impact of the emotions upon the facts must 
be made clear. Explanation of the back- 
ground may be made in simple terms. The 
gradual unfolding of the solution or of the 
several solutions should come from a step- 
by-step analysis by the students themselves. 
Following are the suggested steps for 
handling this teaching device: 


(a) State the case; (b) Develop the back- 
ground; (c) Suggest the precise object to be 
achieved by the letter, or ask the members 
of the class to define this object; (d) Discuss 
the central obstacle to be overcome; (e) 
Discuss the minor obstacles to be sur- 
mounted or avoided; (f) List on the board 
the several methods of constructing the 
actual letter as they are suggested by the 
class; (g) Call for an evaluation of rating 
of each method which has been suggested; 
(h) Summarize for the class the advantages 
of the most effective method or methods 
and the disadvantages of the least effective; 
(i) Direct the class to write the letter. 


_ Tue Sotution: The solution to the actual case cited above, 
involving the department store, will be found on page 501 of 
Effective Business Correspondence, Second Edition. he situa- 
tion is discussed and the solution supplied in the form of a 
superior letter. 
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ECONOMICS 
by J. H. Dodd, author 
Introductory Economics 


PRODUCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF PRODUC- 
TIVE WEALTH. The noisy emphasis that is 
being given to the subject of consumption 
and consumers by many teachers and 
writers should not cause teachers of eco- 
nomics to slight the subject of production. 
Of course, consumption is the end—the 
aim of production. But production must 
precede consumption, and if real under- 
standing of our interrelated economic prob- 
lems is to be achieved, the nature and the 
processes of each department of economic 
interest must be understood. In order to 
develop certain concepts that are essential 
to understanding the many problems of 
consumption and distribution, it is desirable 
to cover the subject of production rather 
early in the course. 


Again, recent emphasis on the distribu- 
tion of the national income should not 
cause the teacher to neglect the subject of 
the organization and the control of wealth 
that is used in production. So long as the 
traditional American ideas of democracy 
and capitalism continue to be held by the 
people, private ownership of productive 
wealth in largest measure will be the prac- 
tice. Moreover, granting that a great 
majority of students will become employees, 
and not owners of businesses, sympathetic 
relationships between labor and capital will 
be promoted if employees appreciate the 
need for business ownership and the prob- 
lems of business management. It should 
not be forgotten that economics views 
wealth and welfare from the standpoint 
of the nation, and of the world as a whole, 
and not primarily from that of a particular 
individual or class. 


In considering forms of business owner- 
ship, use of local examples and materials 
should be made. Interest in corporate 
securities can always be increased by ex- 
hibiting stock certificates and bonds of 
various kinds. Some teachers should be 
cautioned against too much emphasis upon 
the New York Stock Exchange. Most of 
the evils of the Exchange, as they formerly 
existed, have been eliminated. While the 
possibilities of corporate monopoly should 
be pointed out, care should be used not to 
leave the impression that monopoly is al- 
ways an objective of corporate businesses. 
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Commercial Teacher Training and Certifica- 
tion in the South. Second Yearbook of the South- 
ern Business Education Association. A 121-page, 
printed, paper-bound book which covers a study made 
by the Association to determine the current status of 
certain aspects of commercial teacher-training in 
eleven Southern states. Price $1.00; free to members 
of the Association. Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


A Study of Business Education In Two Major 
Cities. Monograph 54. By Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. A 45-page, printed, paper-bound monograph 
prepared in three parts. Parts I and II deal with busi- 
ness education in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Part III deals with business education in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This monograph should 
provide teachers and students with materials pertinent 
to the field of business education. Single copies free. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


An Annotated Bibliography In Distributive 
Education. By Earl] P. Strong, head of the depart- 
ment of business education, District of Columbia Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C., and supervisor of dis- 
tributive education of Washington, D. C. A 60-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound annotated bibliography 
of current writings in the field of distributive education. 
Five types of references are used: books, yearbooks, 
magazine articles, bulletins, and theses. The bibli- 
ographical references with annotations included in this 
report constitute one of the most comprehensive and 
complete annotated bibliographies available in the field 
of distributive education. Price $1.00. School of Re- 
tailing, New York University, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York, New York. 


Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Bulletin No. 22, 
May, 1941. Edited by Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. A 42-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin containing a summary of the proceed- 
ings of the conference held by the Association at the 
Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
February 21 and 22, 1941. “The Curriculum in Busi- 
ness Teacher Education” constituted the theme for 
the annual conference. The various papers given at 
the conference are printed in this bulletin. However, 
the panel and informal discussions of the conference 
are not included. Price 25 cents. H. M. Doutt, Univer- 
sity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Consumer Education. Bulletin No. 13. By 
Hubert B. Risinger, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. A 172-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet on consumer education 
with special emphasis on its application to the field of 
mathematics. Price 75 cents. School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Art Typing Contest Journal. Volume 1, No. 1. 
A 22-page, printed magazine published by Julius 
Nelson, head of the commercial department, Windber 
High School, Windber, Pennsylvania. The Journal 
features photographs of winners of the artistic typing 
contest, reproductions of winning designs, and informa- 
tion on artistic typing clubs. Price 25 cents. Julius 
Nelson, Windber High School, Windber, Pennsylvania. 


The Consumer Movement. By Helen Sorenson, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. A 245-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book explaining what the consumer move- 
ment is, how it has been developed, and what may be 
expected from it in the future. The book should prove 
invaluable as a reference book in high schools and in 
colleges, and in conducting courses in consumer educa- 
tion. Price $2.50. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d 
Street, New York, New York. 


Consumer Education for Life Problems. Bul- 
letin No. 3, June, 1941. A 201-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin containing the proceedings of the third 
national conference on consumer education held at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, on April 7, 8, 
and 9, 1941. The theme of the conference was “‘Con- 
sumer Education for Life Problems.” The primary 
consideration of the conference was given to ways of 
making education for consumption more meaningful 
and more significant to the children, youths, and 
adults of America. Price $1.50. Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Problems and Issues in Business Education. 
The Seventh Yearbook of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. A 330-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book which presents an analysis of the problems and 
the issues of business education. The purpose of this 
Yearbook is to draw out and to organize the problems 
with respect to the various aspects of business educa- 
tion. It is divided into five sections pertaining to the 
importance and practical effect of issues, and the 
problems and issues of organization and administration, 
relationships, curriculum practices, and teaching pro- 
cedures. Price $2.50. ' J. Murray Hill, Secretary, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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EACH PRINCIPLE IS EMPHASIZED 
FROM 3 DISTINCT POINTS OF VIEW 


= 





1. The Individual 
2. The Businessman 


3. Society in General 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION . By PETERS AND POMEROY 


Functional training with a direct, day-by-day meaning is an important objective 
in each discussion of COMMERCIAL LAW. For instance, emphasis is placed 
upon the application of law to the problems of the individual, the businessman, 
and society in general. Each topic is in the language of the individual rather 
than in technical, legal language. Simplicity and clearness of presentation are 
also accomplished through nurnerous well-placed illustrations, numerous case 
examples to illustrate discussions, carefully prepared questions and problems, 
and actual adjudicated cases. Many of the principles and the case problems 
relate closely to the experiences of the student and his family. 


Some timely topics covered in COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, are motor 
vehicle insurance, national labor relations laws, Federal trade laws, state old- 
age pension laws, state unemployment compensation laws, and Federal social 


security laws. 
TEACHING AIDS 
1. Optional Workbook 2. Optional Tests 


3. Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 

























“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


One Too Many 


Young Alec was watching a house painter at work. 
Presently he asked: 

“How many coats of paint do you give a door?” 

“Two, my boy,” was the reply. 

“Then if you give it three coats,” said the lad 
brightly, “it would be an overcoat?” 

“No, my lad,” retorted the painter grimly, “it 
would be a waste coat.” 

ee ee 


Immune 


“How about a little kiss?” 

“‘No, I have scruples.” 

‘Well, that’s all right; I’ve been vaccinated.” 
e ee 


Floor Show 


A salesman was passing through a small town and 
had several hours to while away. Seeing one of the 
natives, he inquired: “Any picture show in town, my 
friend?” 

“Nope, nary a one, stranger,” was the answer. 

“Any poolroom or bowling alley?” 

“None of them either,” came the reply. 

“What form of amusement have you here?” asked 
the salesman. 

“Wal, come on down to the drug store. 
freshman home from university.” 

ee e@e 


A Sure Sign 


A hypochondriac, after reading the daily medical 
column, in wild alarm telephoned his doctor that he 
was sure now he had a fatal liver disease. ‘‘Nonsense!”’ 
protested the doctor. “You wouldn’t know whether 
you had that or not. With that disease there is no 
pain or discomfort of any kind.” 

“I knew it!” gasped the patient. 
exactly!” 


Thar’s a 


“My symptoms 
eee 
Native 


A guide showing a lady through the zoo, took her 
to the kangaroo’s cage. 

“Here, madam,” he said, “we have a native of 
Australia.” 

The visitor stared at it in horror. 

“Good gracious!” she said, “and to think my sister 
married one of them!” 

eee 


Play Safe 
“Believe me, if my wife scolds me for coming home 
so late, I’m going to tell her a thing or two!” 


“Don’t do it! Tell her one thing and stick to it.” 
eee 


Says He! 


First Angel: “And how did you get here?” 
Second Angel: “Flu.” 





Cause and Effect 
Dear Tom: 

Come tomorrow evening sure. ty ay at home, 
but he is laid up with a very sore foot. ? Mary. 
Dear Mary: 

I can’t come tomorrow evening. I’m laid up on 
account of your father’s sore foot. See? Tom. 

ee ee 


Poor Example 


(Dad reprovingly): “Son, when George Washington 
was your age he was already a surveyor.” 
Son: “I know, Dad, and when he was your age, he 


was president.” 
eee 


R. S. V. P. 


“How are the fish in these parts?”’ asked the tourist. 
The red-faced angler looked up witha sigh. “Well,” 
said he, “I really can’t say. For a week I’ve dropped 
them a line each day, but so far I’ve had no reply.” 
eee 


Not Foreign 


Moe: “‘Who’s the girl with the French heels?” 
Joe: “She’s my sister, and those guys ain’t French!” 
eee 


To Be Sure! 


‘Most interesting,” said the sweet young thing to 
the motor car salesman, “‘and now show me the depre- 
ciation, please. I hear it is heavy in these cars.” 

“As a matter of fact, madam,” replied the oppor- 
tunist, “we found it a source of worry, and had it re- 
moved altogether.” 

ee 
No, By Gum! 


Aunt Minnie was taking her first trip on a train. 
When the conductor came through the car and called 
for tickets Auntie readily gave up hers. A few minutes 
later the train boy coming through called, ‘‘Chewing 
gum!” 

“Never!” cried Aunt Minnie, bravely. 
take my ticket, but not my gum!” 

eee 
Spare Room 


“T tell you I won’t have this room!” protested the 
old lady to the bellboy who was conducting her. “I’m 
not going to pay my good money for a closet with a 
measly little folding bed in it. If you think that just 
because I’m from the country—” 

“Get in, lady, get in,” the bay cut in wearily. “This 
isn’t your room. This is the elevator.” 

ee e@e 
Circulating 


He: “The bank has returned that check of your 
father’s.” 
She: “Isn’t that fine? 


next?” 


“You can 


What can we buy with it 
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Brown Conducts Denver Survey 


James F. Brown, an instructor in the 
commercial department of the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado, re- 
cently completed a survey of the require- 
ments for beginning clerical workers in 
Denver. The information for his study was 
obtained through questionnaires and _ per- 
sonal interviews. The survey questioned a 
group of 51 representative firms employing 
a total of 20,811 people. 


The following conclusions were reached 
as a result of the survey: 


1. The greatest demand for clerical workers is for 
stenographers. 
2. According to a majority of firms, good stenog- 


raphers are the most difficult type of workers to 
find. 


3. The major training for a stenographer should be 
in transcription and dictation. 

4. The majority of firms require stenographers to 

take dictation from 80 to 100 words a minute. 

. Forty-two of the firms required 18 years as a 
minimum age for beginners; thirty-four of the 
fifty-one firms had no maximum age limit. 

6. The major duties for general office workers seems 
to indicate that employees need training in the 
use of the telephone and in filing. 

7. A pleasing personality and adaptability are the 
two outstanding personal qualifications for ob- 
taining positions. 


or 


Folkerts Goes to MacMurray College 


C. P. McClelland, 
president of MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Ili- 
nois, has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Carl 
J. Folkerts as head of 
the department of busi- 
ness administration at 
MacMurray College. Dr. 
Folkerts will succeed Dr. 
Charles Harrison. 

Dr. Folkerts received 
his A. B. degree in busi- 
ness administration from 
Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. He 
was awarded his Master’s 
degree in economics and commerce from the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, and his 
Doctor’s degree in commerce from the same 
institution. 

Before going to Jacksonville, Dr. Folkerts 
was a professor of business administration 
at North Montana College, Havre. He 
has also had high school teaching experience 
as well as practical business experience. Dr. 
Folkerts is the author of several studies 
in business and economics. 





Dr. C. J. Folkerts 





A VALUABLE GUIDE 














FOR SHORTHAND AND 
TYPING STUDENTS 
STENOGRAPHER’S 
n. 
REFERENCE MANUAL 
ng SECOND EDITION 
- By LARSEN - FREITAG - KOEBELE 
Letter arrangement, forms of addresses, syllabication, punctuation, and filing 
are only a few of the many topics covered in this manual designed as a guide 
he in performing daily routine office duties. | Numerous illustrations and ex- 
m 


amples are used to help the student understand the various problems of the 
io secretary, the stenographer, and the typist. The book contains eighty pages, 


81%” x 11”, bound in paper. List price, 52 cents, subject to the regular school 
his discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
yur (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


it Cincinnati 





Dallas 


Chicago San Francisco 
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TEACHERS 
“POSITIONS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 38, desires position as manager of a business college. 
After one year would consider investing several thousand 
dollars in business. Has had 12 years’ teaching and managing 
experience and 2 years’ experience as practicing attorney. 
Holds B. S. and LL. B. degrees. Location not important, but 
prefers Middle West, South, or East. Address, No. 57. 





Responsible man, 27, desires teaching position in reliable 
business college. Holds degree from large university; has had 
5% years of college training. Has taught in high school and 
large business university; has also had business experience. 
Can teach typewriting, 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, business English, commercial law, business arith- 
metic, and word study. Available immediately. Address, No. 





Mature man, thoroughly familiar with the operation of a 
high-class commercial school, desires position. Is capable of 
assuming complete management. Is interested in hearing 
from persons who are contemplating opening new schools as 
well as from present school executives. Address, No. 59. 





Married man, 42, with A. B. degree in English desires 
position as teacher of commercial subjects. Can teach 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, Pitman and Gregg shorthand, commer- 
cial law, and allied subjects. Can also teach most courses 
included in the liberal arts program. Has had teaching, secre- 
tarial, managerial, and U. S. Government experience. Will 
consider any location, but prefers New York, the New England 
states, or the Pacific Coast. Has pleasing personality and is a 
good disciplinarian. Outstanding references. Can leave on 
short notice. Address, No. 60. 


Woman with college and commercial school training de- 
sires position. Has had 6 years’ successful teaching experience, 
including 3 years in a large business school in New York. Is 
certified to teach business machine operation, bookkeeping 
and accounting machine operation, business English, business 
mathematics, rapid calculation, typewriting, Dictaphone opera- 
tion and transcription, filing, and clerical and office practice. 
Address, No. 61. 





Man with successful teaching, managing, and selling expe- 
rience desires position. Would consider leasing a school with 
option of buying. Would also consider position as salesman. 
Has an associate who would join in buying or leasing a school. 
Address, No. 62. 





Experienced college teacher and solicitor desires position 
in the St. Louis area. Is a college graduate and has had 11 
years’ teaching experience. Complete credentials furnished on 
request. Address, No. 63. 





Man, 38, desires position with a large high school or repu- 
table business college. Has B. S. degree in commerce and is a 
graduate of a business college. Has had 15 years’ teaching 
experience. Address, No. 64. 





Man, 51, desires teaching position in a progressive private 
school, college, or university. Holds B. S., B. A., and M. A. 
degrees, a Gregg teachers’ certificate, and a Palmer Method 
teachers’ certificate. Cam teach all office training and business 
administration courses, 20th Century Bookkeeping, and Walton 
Accounting. Address, No. 65. 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS T0 BUY 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO 





S/o THE BALANCE SHEET 


201-203 W. FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. 








Single woman desires position in a business college. Can 
teach all commercial subjects. Has had 15 years’ teaching 
experience. Is a graduate of an accredited commercial school 
and has had college training. Address, No. 66. 





Married man, 41, with B. S. and LL. B. degrees desires 
position as a teacher of bookkeeping and accounting in a 
business college or a junior college. Can teach all accounting 
courses, including C. P. A. coaching. Can also teach most of 
the other commercial subjects, including shorthand. Is the 
author of an advanced accounting textbook. Has has 12 
years’ business college teaching experience and 2 years of 
law practice. Can manage school and solicit. Is a good dis- 
ciplinarian. Prefers any section east of the Mississippi River. 
Address, No. 67. 





Middle-aged man teacher with extensive accounting and 
secretarial training, as well as business and teaching experi- 
ence, desires position. Holds three degrees and several teach- 
ers’ certificates. Is especially qualified to teach accounting, 
business English, commercial law, shorthand, and typewriting. 
Is willing to begin at a small salary in a school offering per- 
manency and advancement. State salary and full details in 
first letter. Address, No. 68. 





Man, 40, with 15 years’ private school experience desires 
position as dean, personnel director, or director of public rela- 
tions in reliable business school. Will combine this work 
with teaching of law, salesmanship, and bookkeeping. Ad- 
dress, No. 69. 





Experienced man teacher of Gregg shorthand desires 
position in a private business school. Address, No. 70. 





Middle-aged man with 10 years’ experience teaching 
higher accounting, bookkeeping, and allied subjects desires 
position with a reliable commercial school as teacher, prin- 
cipal, or manager. Has had 4 years’ experience as _ public 
accountant. Is a college graduate. A-1 references. Address, 
No. 71. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Fieldman to act as tuition salesman for private 
business school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. Twenty high schools in territory from which to draw. 
High commission given. Give full details in first letter and 
send photograph. Address, No. 72. 





WANTED: A capable teacher of Gregg shorthand, book- 
keeping, and office machine operation. Address, No. 73. 





WANTED: Solicitor of proven ability for an outstanding 
business college. Address, No. 74. 





WANTED: Fieldman for a well-established business col- 
lege in Atlanta, Georgia. Drawing account and commission. 
Must be reliable and have successful selling record. Write. 
in confidence, full outline of qualifications. Photograph helpful. 
Address, No. 76. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman to act as tuition salesms® 
for a private business school established 54 years ago. 
opportunity for one who can produce results. Salary or com 
mission, or both. Must have car. Steady year-round work 
for right man. Address, No. 77. 





THE BALANCE SHEET does not 





investigate want ad insertions. | 
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WANTED: Experienced woman teacher of shorthand, 
dictation, and office practice. Preferably one who could assist 
with bookkeeping and penmanship. Must be college graduate. 
Should have 5 years’ teaching experience. Vacancy first of 
January in leading private business school on Atlantic sea- 
board. Address, No. 75. 





WANTED: Man between 35 and 45 to act as sales man- 
ager for a leading college of business administration on Pacific 
Coast. Must have college education, sterling character, and 
dynamic personality. Successful experience in hiring, training 
(in field), and managing salesmen necessary. Experience in 
vocational guidance, student counseling, and public speaking 
desirable. Must own good car and be free to travel when 
necessary. Exceptional opportunity for man who wants per- 
manent future with most progressive college in America. 
Give age, education, experience, salary expected, and send 
photograph (will be returned) in first letter. Address, No. 78. 


WANTED: High-class school men and women with thor- 
ough background, good personality, and ability to sell courses 
to join national organization offering new idea. New plan not 
a correspondence course; has proven record of remunerative 
results. Opportunity to manage own territory under franchise 
plan; no investment required; small overhead expense. Those 
accepted will be furnished financial backing, but no salaries 
will be guaranteed except upon production basis. One repre- 
sentative needed in each Congressional district in the United 
States. Special plan for financing students in business colleges. 
Address, P. O. Box 625, Winter Haven, Florida. 





WANTED: Fieldman who can close enrollments for an 
established business school in a large, Southwestern city. 
Liberal contract. Address, No. 79. 





WANTED: Experienced solicitor, man or woman, for a 
fast-growing business school in the Mississippi Valley. Has 
200 students in day and night school.’ Right person should 
earn about $4,000 annually. Give complete qualifications in 
first letter. Address, No. 80. 





WANTED: Man to serve as registrar in a modern Southern 
business college located in a city of 140,000 population with 
surrounding territory of over a million. Nearest city competi- 
tion 155 miles. Must be able to sell Stenotypy as well as 
general courses. Excellent opportunity for right man. Late 
model car is necessary. State past experience and record of 
production in first letter. Give at least three references. Ad- 
dress, No. 81. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy comptometer in working condition. 
State lowest price in first letter. Address, No. 82. 





WANTED: To buy small school or part interest in large 
school. Will consider being employed first with option of 
buying. Has had 10 years’ business school experience as 
- as 4 years’ public accounting experience. Address, No. 





WANTED: To buy a used late model Stenotype at reason- 
able price. Address, No. 84. 





Experienced commercial teacher-executive desires to buy 
Sag ag business college. Middle West preferred. Ad- 
» No. 85. 





WANTED: To buy half interest in a business college 
vith an enrollment of approximately 150 students. Prefer 
school located in a city of at least 50,000 in the Middle West 





S neest. Give full particulars in first letter. Address, 
No. 
WANTED: To buy small business school. Give full par- 


liculars in first letter. Address, M. P. Akers, 1802 North 
Seventh Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Fine small school located in a county seat 
own in Wisconsin. Has had good reputation over a period of 
% years. Liberal terms to right party. Cash payment of $500 
tequired. Address, No. 87. 





FOR SALE: First-class business school having no debts 
* advertising contracts. Good equipment and fine reputation. 
price and terms to financially responsible person.. Owner 

to retire. Address, No. 88. 
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FOR SALE: All or part interest in a well-established 
business college located in a Middle Western city of over 
300,000 population. Low overhead; fire-proof building; modern 
equipment for approximately 100 stugents. Owner retiring 
because of ill health. Reasonably priced. Address, No. 89. 





FOR SALE: Old established business college located in 
Chicago, inc ted under the laws of the state of Illinois. 
Has capacity for handling 300 day school students; 150 day 
schoo] students and 150 night school students now in attend- 
ance. Complete equipment in good condition. Short lease 
with option to extend at same low rental. Price $20,000; half 
down and balance monthly. Owner retiring. Address, No. 90. 





FOR SALE: Well-established, two-teacher school located 
in a good territory. No competition; free from debt. Without 
further enrollments, tuition is now approximately $800 a 
month until January 1, 1942. Owner selling because of other 
interests. Address, No. 91. 





FOR SALE: Accredited school in South Dakota in con- 
tinuous operation since 1915. All modern equipment, including 
Ediphone, calculating, and duplicating machines. Cordial 
relations with high school superintendents and teachers. Ex- 
ceptional placement record. Monthly tuition. Ideal for married 
man or an experienced married couple. Enrollment capacity 
of 300. Price $5.000; 75 per cent downpayment necessary. 
Convenient terms arranged after correspondence and_personal 
interview. Address, No. 92. 





FOR SALE: Well-established Southern business college 
located in one of the best defense program areas. New equip- 
ment. Three teachers employed at present; increased enroll- 
ments demanding larger teaching force. Prefer to sell half 
interest to teacher capable of assisting in management. Reason- 
ably priced; easy terms. Give references. Correspondence 
held in confidence. Address, No. 93. 





FOR SALE: Well-established commercial school with 
good reputation. Centrally located in an active business dis- 
trict. Owner wishes to retire. May be handled by an experi- 
enced man and wife or two men. References exchanged con- 
fidentially. Only responsible persons with best of references 
need apply. Address, No. 94. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Stenotype, Model A-12265, used for two 
months. In excellent condition. Price $25; includes case and 
instruction books. Address, No. 95. 








Boston University Conference 


According to a recent announcement, 
more than 150 school administrators, teach- 
ers, and students attended the various 
meetings of the fourth annual summer 
session conference on commercial education 
which was sponsored by the Division of 
Commercial Education of Boston ‘Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Several outstanding leaders in commercial 
education participated in the conference 
activities and on the panel discussions. The 
conference was concluded with a luncheon 
meeting presided over by Dean William G. 
Sutcliffe of the Boston University College 
of Business Administration. The principal 
address at the luncheon was given by 
Elvin S. Eyster, then special representative 
of the Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Eyster is now acting professor of business 
administration, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

The conference was directed by Paul L. 
Salsgiver, associate professor of business 


education. 





































































Progressive Commercial Curriculum 
(Continued from page 113) 


business and social-business exponents. In 
such a core, business knowledges and pro- 
cedures would consciously be infiltered into 
shop class techniques and discussions. Vital 
emphasis would fall on the social-economic 
principles involved in contractual relation- 
ships. The original safeguarding of invest- 
ments by capital, the exchange of labor for 
wages, the distribution of their ultimate pro- 
ducts through business channels, and the 
practical daily effects of this entire process 
on the consumer postulate all the interests 
and primary activities of social groups. 

But what are the progressive elements 
that can be set into motion within the con- 
fines of the commercial curriculum as it now 
separately exists? Perhaps the answer lies 
in the heterogeneity of ages and abilities 
that are represented among the various com- 
mercial courses in every subject grade. 

In the majority of schools there is only 
one curriculum door—and “‘straight is the 
gate and narrow the way.” That curriculum 
proscription consists of flat subject matter, 
be it skill or general business knowledge, 
which both bright and dull and socially ma- 
ture and immature pupils must learn in ac- 
_— with minimum achievement stand- 
ards. 

Must this remain an aggregate situation? 
Pretests have not proved a solution, nor 
even the generally accepted methods of 
homogeneous grouping on the basis of I.Q. 
or what not. The remedy may lie in orienta- 
tion courses that are being tried out ex- 
perimentally in a few progressive schools. 

The sudden right-about-face that is being 
advocated for inclusion of courses in dis- 
tributive education as opposed to traditional 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting is 
as dangerous, and may become as dogmatic, 
as any other breakage in curriculum that is 
not carefully thought through. Distribution 
is of essential importance, but not as a lone 
vocational phase. It can operate educa- 
tionally only in its proper integrated rela- 
tionships. 

Salesmanship is vital in all human con- 
tacts. It is so vital that the individual 
needs to understand the principles of psy- 
chology before he can solve some of its 
seemingly baffling aspects. It should not, 
therefore, be elected except by the voca- 
tionally advantaged and advanced pupils if 
it is to be taught as specialized content. On 
salesmanship is contingent the acceptance of 
all scientific advance and new ideas by the 





people at large. Underlying salesmanship 
should be a broad social philosophy for serv- 
icing the needs of the people at large rather 
than exploiting their desires for transient 
fads and fashions. 

Business education alone, whether voca- 
tional or social, cannot give children these 
large recognitions and identifications. It can 
be utilized, however, as one of the common 
educational instruments through which 
youth may acquire a backstage as well as 
the usual front-audience view of the world’s 
vivid panorama. The panorama consists of | 


life itself. We are the players. We do not 


memorize our parts, nor are there reliable 
cues by which we make our entrances and 
exits or chart our failures and successes. 
This being true, it is the inescapable re- 
sponsibility of commercial education in con- 
junction with all other phases of education 
to equip boys and girls for spontaneous and 
intelligent participation in their daily busi- 
ness and social activities. Only a core curri- 
culum approximates the related thinking 
that is demanded in life situations. Until 
commercial education becomes integrated in 
the learning situations and activities of 
other subjects in the curriculum, its full sig- 
nificance in the adequate preparation of 
homemakers, citizens, and workers on any 
level is being missed in our American schools. 











Functional Typewriting Drill 
(Continued from page 114) 


little time given for each line that no time 
can be wasted in returning the carriage, in 
repositioning the hands, or in looking for 
one’s place on the copy. 

Every line of the drill describes the correct § 
typewriting technique. For this reason, 
students are learning the correct technique 
in two ways: They are learning it because f 
they are being forced to use it; and the 
drill itself is explaining to them why they J 
are doing as they are. 

The drill is encouraging to the student 
because in only a few minutes the student 
is writing at a faster rate than he has ever 
written before. He does not worry about 
the fact that it was only for a few seconds; 
he is proud that he is doing better. 

By giving the student encouragement, by 
increasing his speed and accuracy, by de 
veloping,his fluency of writing, and by m- 
proving his typewriting techniques, the 
drill should decrease the amount of time 
that a student spends on a learning plateau. 
If the drill has all these advantages, it 8 
worth trying. 
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